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Organizing For Rural Development: 
A Learning Process 


David C. Korten 


[The shortcomings of prior and current attempts to promote rural devel-~ 
opment are surveyed. Then four diverse examples of success are de- 
scribed and analyzed. Their common element is not found in a particu- 
lar method but in a process of learning! from experience and applying 
such lessons. The implications of this for development planning are 
examined, ] 


There has been growing interest in new approaches 
to national development intended to bring the poor more 
rapidly into full participation in development decisions, 
implementation, and benefits. Many observers have looked 
to effective community-controlled social organizations as 
important if not essential instruments if the rural poor 
are to give meaningful expression to their views, mobil- 
ize their own resources in self-help action, and enforce 
their demands on the broader national political and eco- 
nomic systems. However, the results of experimental 
projects and programs have been generally disappointing, 
and there is no widely accepted theory on how such organ- 
izations should be established. In particular, experi- 
ences over the past three decades with cooperatives and 
community development movements in the Third World 
provide some sobering lessons. 


Failures of the Past 





Cooperatives. The member-controlled cooperative 
has long been an idea with almost universal appeal, being 
widely promoted in much of the developing world as an 
integral instrument of national rural development policy. 
But the typical outcome can be summarized briefly: "Rural 
cooperatives in developing areas today bring little benefit 
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to the masses of poorer inhabitants of those areas and cannot be gener- 
ally regarded as agents of change and development for such groups. It 
is the better-off rural inhabitants who mainly take advantage of the 
cooperative services and facilities, such as government supported 
credit and technical assistance channelled through cooperatives." 
(Rural Cooperatives as Agents of Change, p. ix. Geneva: U.N. Re- 
search Institute for Social Development, 1975). 





Often the services offered by cooperatives, such as production 
loans and marketing services, are of little use to the landless laborer 
or the subsistence farmer. In relatively stratified communities the 
poorer members seldom have a voice and commonly find themselves ineli- 
gible for certain services such as loans. Moreover, too often the 
co-op leaders are corrupt and abusive of their power. Where the poor 
have organized their own co-ops to challenge established community 
interests they have commonly faced retaliatory actions they were ill- 
equipped to resist. One reason suggested for the failures is that 
these cooperatives too often have been creations of government, in- 
tended to promote government policies and provide government control 
over markets, rather than voluntary creations of individuals to in- 
crease their collective market power. 


One study of 14 cooperatives in Iran, Pakistan, Bangladesh and 
Sri Lanka found four that were comparatively successful. These had 
four characteristics in common: (1) they were located in communities 
with relatively unstratified and cohesive social structures; (2) their 
internal structures allowed members to hold leaders accountable and 
enforced member discipline; (3) a relatively homogeneous membership 
of small and medium landholders saw the co-op as an instrument for 
capital formation and the introduction of technical innovations rather 
than simply a means for obtaining government facilities; and (4) they 
had strong external linkages with relatively effective government 
agencies which not only regulated their functioning but also provided 
training, services, facilities, and assistance in resolving conflicts 


between members. Such preconditions are of course demanding and not 
always replicable. 


Community development. It was a well publicized pilot project 
introduced in the Etawah District of Uttar Pradesh, India in 


October 1948 which initiated the chain of events that brought the 
community development movement into prominence in the post-colonial 





era. Using multi-purpose village-level workers, the Etawah project 


achieved impressive results in self-help approaches to increasing 
agricultural production and strengthening rural infrastructure. In 
1952, the Indian government adopted the concept as the basis of a 
major national rural development effort. However, it failed to adopt 
the painstaking approach to developing a participative administrative 
structure able to respond to bottom-up initiatives, which had been the 





key to the Etawah project's success. The attention attracted by 
India's launching of a national community development effort led to 
the initiation of similar programs in over 60 nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America during the 1950s. But by 1960 some programs were 
already faltering, and by 1965 most had been terminated or drastical- 


ly reduced. Community development had promised much, yet delivered 
Littie. 


With changes in national governments came the desire of new 
leaders to establish their commitment to new and, presumably, more 
powerful development concepts. Central economic planning was em- 
braced, with an emphasis on programs promoting immediate economic 
growth. Community development offices were abolished or integrated 
into other organizations. 


The decline may have reflected impatience as much as anything; 
perhaps it was unrealistic to expect any program to achieve signifi- 
cant results in the reduction of poverty and food shortages in so 
short a period. But a number of characteristic weaknesses have been 
identified by various scholars in the concept and its implementation. 


(1) Existing power structures were accepted as a given, 
and no attempt was made to change them. Village level 
workers aligned themselves with the traditional village 
elites who captured such benefits as the programs of- 
fered. Recognizing this, the poor majority did not 
respond. 


Responsibility for implementation of community de- 
velopment was placed in administratively separate 
ministries or agencies which paralleled the estab- 
lished line agencies of government. This resulted 

in bureaucratic conflict that was often a key element 
in the movement's demise. 


Greater emphasis tended to be placed on expansion of 
social services than on increasing rural incomes, and 


many of the social services offered seemed of doubtful 
value. 


Programs and targets were formulated centrally with 
little regard to the willingness or capability of the 
people to respond; often little real participation 
was involved. Demands that field workers report on 
the implementation of dozens of centrally mandated 
activities seriously cut into the time available for 
actual work with the community. When working with 
the community, the field workers easily fell into the 
pattern of actually directing local level programs. 





Little was done to build independent member-controlled 
local organizations able to solve local problems and 
make demands on the broader system. Furthermore, the 
village itself tended to be treated as a self-contained 
development unit. 


Current Donor Experience 





The current concern for the rural poor and their participation 
in the development process has had an important impact on national 
agency and donor funding priorities. But experience indicates that 
the reallocation of funds is not enough. The types of projects cur- 
rently in vogue present difficult problems which remain to be solved, 
and their solution is inhibited by programming procedures better 
suited to large capital development projects than to people-centered 
rural development. In the discussion that follows the focus is on 
large donors, because the information is accessible and their numbers 
are few. National development practitioners are in general working 
with priorities and programming methods similar to those of the major 
donors--in part as a result of donor influence--and face correspond- 
ing pressures. 


Experience with poverty-focused programming. The World Bank has re- 
sponded to the new emphasis on poverty by realigning its loan portfolio 
to increase the proportion of loans going to countries with an annual 
per capita income below $280. It has also substantially increased the 
percentage of its portfolio devoted to agriculture and rural development 
projects, and since FY73 over half of these projects have been chosen 
and designed specifically to benefit the rural poor. Similarly, under 
the 1973 foreign assistance legislation passed by the United States 
Congress, the priorities of United States Agency for International Devel- 
opment (USAID) were reoriented; it is largely restricted to assistance 
targeted directly to the poor majority--with participation a major theme. 





Unfortunately, good intentions seldom suffice, and the difficul- 
ties have surfaced fairly quickly. A discussion of “"new-style" rural 


development projects in the World Bank's 1978 Annual Report observed 
that: 

". . . with hindsight, project design and the pace of im- 
plementation have been too ambitious, resulting in delays 
and shortfalls from original expectation .... Among the 
more difficult aspects is the establishment of systems 
within which small farmers can themselves have a say in 
how programs are designed and implemented, and how their 
skills, expert knowledge of the local farming environment, 
and their capacity to help themselves can be fully inte- 
grated into an overall effort." 





Awareness of the need for change in approach at the Bank is growing, 
but the magnitude of the changes in procedures and staff composition 
called for is great. Some "New Directions" USAID projects earlier 
looked to as prototypes of the Agency's new emphasis on popular par- 
ticipation have revealed similar gaps between the planning concepts 
and the realities of implementation. 


Some fairly substantial amounts of money are presently being 
channelled to the Third World through private voluntary organizations 
(PVOs), many of which have been going through a sometimes painful re- 
examination of their roles. Organizations such as Catholic Relief 
Services, Save the Children Federation, World Vision, CARE, and Church 
World Service have built major international programs based on relief 
and welfare activities. Recognizing that the answer to poverty lies 
not in relief but in increasing the capacity of the poor to meet 
their own needs, they are in varying stages of creating more develop- 
mentally oriented programs. 


Viewed in historical perspective, the current "new directions" are 
perhaps less a new thrust in development assistance than a return 
swing of the pendulum as the results produced by the economic planners 
during their period of ascendance come into question, much as did the 
work of the community developers before them. Lane C. Holdcroft sug- 
gests in "The Rise and Fall of Community Development in Developing 
Countries" that too little attention was given to building a coherent 
body of knowledge out of the theory and empirical experience of the 
community development era, with the result that many of its lessons 
remain unlearned. Fortunately, not all of the lessons have gone un- 
observed. More emphasis is now placed on making participation a con- 
cern of all agencies engaged in rural development, on economic bene- 
fits, and on regional integration. Yet, other lessons seem to have gone 
largely unrecognized. Thus, we continue to see: (a) reliance for 
the planning and implementation of "participative" development on 
centralized bureaucratic organizations which have little capacity to 
respond to diverse community-defined needs, or to build from community 
skills and values; (b) inadequate investment in the difficult process 
of building community problem-solving capacity; (c) inadequate atten- 
tion to dealing with social diversity, and especially with highly 
stratified social structures; and (d) insufficient integration of the 
technical and social components of development action. These are 
areas in which the barriers to appropriate action have proven most 
formidable, and it is important to stress that the lack of money is 
not the central problem. 


Constraints on public donors. If a lesson emerges out of this 
accumulated experience, it is that in dealing with the poor, redirec- 
tion of funds to new categories of projects is only part of the need. 
Another part is building the capacity of donor organizations--whether 








public or private, foreign or national, planner or implementor--to 

provide assistance in ways which respond to local needs while building 
local social and technical capacity. Unfortunately, most large donors 
seem to be under substantial pressure not to follow this latter course. 


Excessive pressures for immediate results, as measured by goods 
and services delivered, drive out attention to institution building 
and make it difficult to move beyond a relief and welfare approach to 
poverty: the distribution of food is a lot faster than teaching 
people how to grow it. A substantial bias toward project as con- 
trasted to program funding compounds the problems. Projects by nature 
deal with time-bounded costs and emphasize facilities and equipment, 
to the neglect of the development and funding of capacities for their 
sustained operation and maintenance. Their demands for detailed, up- 
front planning, coupled with rigorous adherence to fast-paced imple- 
mentation schedules and pre-planned specifications, assume that task re- 
quirements are well understood at a stage when, in fact, even the 
nature of the problem is ill defined. Furthermore this virtually en- 
sures that the real decisions will remain with professional techni- 
cians and government bureaucrats, neither of whom are rewarded for 
being responsive to local conditions or for contributing toward the 
development of local institutional capacities. 


Emphasis on meeting project disbursement schedules and on termi- 
nal project outcomes leads to an insistence on the creation of special 


project units, using special incentives to buy people away from more 
permanent organizations and, thus, undermining their potential for 
sustained long-term action. Pressures to move ever larger amounts of 
money quickly without commensurate staff increases place a premium on 
large capital- and technology-intensive projects. As a consequence, 
heavy import components are best able to absorb such large sums of 
money on schedule, whereas effective work with the rural poor requires 
a high ratio of people to financial input; and it almost always takes 
longer than anticipated. When a large donor such as the World Bank 
operates with few field offices, relying instead on the supervision 
of itinerant groups of experts with divergent views making quick 
judgments during short visits, there is little prospect of providing 


the consistent, informed, and sympathetic support required for effec- 
tive institution building. 


In general the need is for a flexible, sustained, experimental, 
action-based, capacity-building style of assistance which most major 
donors are ill equipped to provide. The result is a substantial gap 
between what donors espouse as policy and what they actually find 
themselves pressured to do by their own political and bureaucratic 
imperatives. (See Figure 1; based on Robert Chambers, World Develop- 
ment, February 1978, pp. 210-11.) 











FIGURE 1 
Contradictions in Foreign Assistance Programming 


Poverty-focused rural development Donors remain impelled to 
involves projects which are: prefer projects which are: 


Small 


Large 


Administrative and personnel-intensive Capital- and import-intensive 


Difficult to monitor and inspect Easy to monitor and inspect 


Slow to implement Quick to implement 


Not suitable for complex techniques of project appraisal Suitable for social cost-benefit analysis 





As an example, the Asian Development Bank's (ADB) stated policy 
in irrigation development is to emphasize: (a) low cost per hectare, 
(b) many small farmer beneficiaries, and (c) production gains within 
a short time, such as two to five years. These criteria should lead 
it to emphasize rehabilitation of small irrigation systems. But in 
such systems the costs are so low, and spread among so many indivi- 
dual systems, that it is difficult to build a substantial project loan 
around such work, The average ADB irrigation loan was for $40 million 
in 1978, with the pressures in the direction of increasing this average 
as the ADB sought further expansion of its total lending, 


A partial answer is greater emphasis on program as contrasted to 
project funding, and both the World Bank and the ADB are currently ex- 
perimenting with program-style loans less tied to schedules and blue- 
print-style plans. However, unless institutional capacity building 
is included as an integral part of the loan package, the approach as- 
sumes the prior existence of strong administering organizations able 
to take a responsible, flexible, and locally responsive approach in 
the commitment of its funds. Generally such an assumption is unwar- 
ranted. 


USAID provides its own examples of contradictions between purpose 
and procedure. In preparing a Project Paper for approval in Washing- 
ton the USAID program officer must comply with detailed specifications 
spelled out in a guidance document of more than 100 pages. Nonethe- 
less, USAID is on the whole making the most serious effort of any 
large donor to come to grips with the problems of improving on past 
performance in dealing with rural poverty. 


The Positive Side: Four Asian Success Stories 





As discouraging as the general picture is, not all efforts at 
participative approaches to rural development have failed. This sec- 





tion presents cases from Asia on experiences that share three charac- 
teristics: each involves a rural development effort which seeks to 
engage rural people in their own advancement; each is generally recog- 
nized as more successful than the average; and each is dependent on 
effective program action more than on a uniquely favorable setting. 
Beyond that, the cases were chosen for their diversity in objectives, 
setting, and approach. These cases on individual programs cover the 
Indian National Dairy Development Board, the Sri Lankan Sarvodaya 
Shramadana Movement, the Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee, and 
the Philippine National Irrigation Administration Communal Irrigation 
Program. 


1. Indian National Dairy Development Board (NDDB). The system of 
dairy cooperatives promoted by the Indian National Dairy Development 
Board has attracted international interest. By the end of 1976 a 
total of 4,530 village cooperatives with a membership of 2 million 
farmers had been organized, and efforts were underway to develop a 
system of similar small milk producer cooperatives throughout India. 
Members of the village level cooperative society normally own one or 
two cows and deposit milk twice each day at the collection point main- 
tained by the society. Special trucks collect the milk from the vil- 
lage storage vats and deliver it to processing centers operated by a 
cooperative union comprised of some 80 village societies. Processed 
dairy products are sold in major urban centers through the facilities 
of a federation of the dairy unions. 





Studies indicate that the program operates with a high level of 
efficiency and lack of corruption, and provides major social and eco- 
nomic benefits to the poorest members of the member villages while 
assuring urban consumers of a regular supply of quality milk products 
at fair prices. It has also contributed to a weakening of caste and 
sex barriers, as all castes of both sexes have learned to wait their 
turn in a single line to deliver their milk. Several features of the 
program contribute to its success: 


® The benefits are accessible to the poorest members of the 
community as even a poor landless family can maintain a 
cow, a practice well established by tradition in India. 


® The village co-ops are backed by a strong and highly dis- 
ciplined support system which provides at a fair price 
the entire range of services required for profitable pro- 
duction, from veterinary care and feed to an assured market. 


® All technologies and methods employed have been proven 
under local conditions. 





® Everything is done according to carefully developed systems 
in which those responsible are thoroughly trained. 


A combination of strong, externally-audited management sys=- 
tems, daily payments to members, and public transactions 
(including tests for quality of the milk) leaves little 
room for dishonesty on the part of co-op officials. With 
little opportunity for corruption, only the more responsible 
individuals are attracted to leadership positions. 


The basic functions of the village milk cooperatives are so 
simple that few demands are placed on their leaders and 
members, either for communal labor or for complex decisions 
that might favor one group over another. 


The strong and sustained leadership of Verghese Kurien, the founder 
and head of the NDDB, is also important. However, another critical fac- 
tor is more easily overlooked: the process by which the NDDB came into 
being contrasts sharply with that of the more typical, centrally organ- 
ized, government sponsored co-op movements in Asia in which the members 
usually have little interest beyond collecting government handouts. The 
NDDB, which traces its history back to the mid-1940s, is a creation of 
farmers responding to a felt need. India's colonial government had con- 
tracted with a private dairy to purchase and process milk from villages 


in Kaira District of Gujarat State for sale in Bombay, and the farmers 
who supplied the dairy grew resentful of the low and fluctuating prices 
being offered. Eventually, a boycott of the government scheme was or- 
ganized which led, in 1946, to the formation of the Anand Milk Producers' 
Union Limited under the chairmanship of Tribhuvandas Patel, one of the 
farmer members. By 1947, eight village cooperatives with 432 members 
were operating under the cooperative union. 


By 1949, a young man named Verghese Kurien, fresh from a U.S. uni- 
versity education, bored with his unchallenging government job, began 
advising the union on the purchase of dairy machinery. He was later 
asked by its members to help them with its installation and the train- 
ing of their workers, and stayed on to become manager of the coopera- 
tive. Kurien learned along with the farmers in a village setting. 

Once a successful prototype program had been worked out, largely by the 
farmers, it was not passed to some established organization for broader 
replication. Rather, a new organization grew around the prototype-- 
from the bottom up--gradually building and testing its own capacity to 
provide effective support to federations of primary cooperatives, and 
adding additional layers at its top as the program expanded. Appropri- 
ate management systems were worked out through experience to meet the 
demands of the program. The values of integrity, service, and commit- 
ment to the poorest member=producers were deeply imbedded in its emerg- 
ing structures. Management staff were hired fresh from school, trained 
through experience on the job, indoctrinated in the values of the pro- 
gram, and advanced rapidly as it grew. 


iL 





The process of bottom-up learning and growth from within continued 
for 10 years before the effort extended beyond Gujarat state, when the 
National Dairy Development Board was created in 1965 with Kurien as its 
head. The NDDB is currently planning a major expansion program to be 
funded by a $150 million loan from the World Bank and sales of dairy 
commodities donated by foreign governments. It will also move simultan- 
eously into a new program of vegetable oil cooperatives. To the current 
professional staff of 600, the new programs will require the addition of 
400 new managers per year for the next several years to be trained in a 
new NDDB-established management school. The rapid expansion into states 
which present different institutional settings will no doubt place sub- 
stantial pressures on the NDDB. It will be instructive to see whether 
it can replicate its own success under such conditions. 


2. Sarvodaya Shramadana Movement of Sri Lanka (SSM). The Sarvodaya 
Shramadana Movement (SSM) of Sri Lanka is both private and national in 
scope, has a strong religious orientation, operates without formal ties 
to government, and, like the Indian NDDB, was built from a modest vil- 
lage experience by a bold and charismatic leader. [See Development 
Digest January 1976, p. 81.] Yet, while the NDDB was built on a struc- 
ture of carefully designed management systems and emphasized economic 
outcomes, the SSM has given more of its attention to the articulation 
of its philosophy than to management systems, and has emphasized changes 
in the heart of man over changes in village economies and social struc- 
tures. It represents a search for a development model consonant with 
the unique cultural and spiritual heritage of the Sri Lankan people. 








The SSM operates through a complex structure, encompassing a vari- 
ety of voluntary membership groups loosely linked by formalized, profes- 
sionally staffed administrative structures. The preferred village level 
organization includes individual groups for youth, mothers, farmers, 
children, preschoolers, elders, and for persons with special education and 
skills. At the national level there is a large executive council com- 
prised of officers of the Movement, directors elected by the general 
membership, and 35 persons invited for their particular expertise. Six 
regional Development Education Centers which provide the primary support 
facilities are linked to the villages through 74 extension centers. 
Activities are diverse and generally loosely structured, with a philo- 


sophy that individual community programs should emerge as an expression 
of the needs of the people. 


The origins of SSM trace back to 1958 when a government rural de- 
vefopment officer proposed to the teachers of a small Buddhist secondary 
school that they seek to acquaint their students with the problems of 
rural life through participation in a work-study camp in a poor rural 
village. One of these teachers was the young A. T. Ariyaratne, around 
whose philosophy and personality the SSM was later built. The first 
camp was held in a village of 35 Rodiya families, members of a despised 
caste that lived by begging. They were barred from attending school or 
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receiving religious rites as no member of a higher caste, not even the 
monks, would have any association with them: to enter a Rodiya home 
was nearly unthinkable for a non-Rodiya. It was, thus, a notable event 
when 80 students, teachers, boy scouts, and government officials from 
middle-class families set off to share their labor with the people of 
Kanatholuwa village in digging wells and latrines, constructing a small 
road, and performing other services. Each participant contributed even 
the money for his own food and shared in the tasks of pitching tents 
and food preparation. The camp lasted only 10 days, and participation 
of the village people except as recipients was minimal. But the signi- 
ficance of the camp was not found in the wells and latrines constructed, 
so much as in the fact that so many middle-class people had spent 10 
days in manual labor in the service of an outcaste class. 


The camp was well publicized in the Colombo press and its partici- 
pants quickly won broad recognition, including a letter of commendation 
from the Prime Minister. Soon other camps, known as Shramadanas, were 
being organized, each bringing more urban middle and upper class volun- 
teers into contact with the realities of rural poverty and caste dis- 
crimination. In the early 1960s the basic program philosophy, based 
on Buddist teachings, took explicit shape, and a concern for sustained 
village-level development action led to recruiting the village monk as 
a community development worker. The village temple emerged as the cen- 
ter of Sarvodaya development activity. In 1968, a plan was launched 
for the comprehensive development efforts in 100 villages based on the 
new concept. Foreign funding was introduced in the early 1970s, lead- 
ing to the establishment of a permanent headquarters and bureaucracy. 
In 1975, the 100-village program was expanded to 1,000 villages. Train- 
ing centers were established to train women who would manage preschool 
child care and mother-child feeding centers, to prepare youth for com= 
munity development work, and to develop skills in agriculture and 
technical fields. 


In 1978, a critical study by Professor Nandasena Ratnapala noted 
that the breadth of Sarvodaya's membership involvement and the strength 
of its spiritual commitment had not always been translated into program 
accomplishment. Though activities had been undertaken in 2,000 villages, 
the programs were more or less permanently established in only about 
300. The leadership training and designated patterns of village organi- 
zation had not, in most villages, resulted in a self-reliant.development 
process. In the training courses, weaknesses were noted in the course 
content, competence of instructors, and teaching methods. With the in- 
troduction of major foreign funding, SSM had introduced radically new 
program activities and organization forms while simultaneously under- 
taking rapid expansion before either were tested. While it remained an 
important moral force and continued to enlist Sri Lankans from all so- 
cial strata in the cause of the poor, its developmental impact was 
limited to a small minority of the villages in which it worked. 





When Ratnapala's study appeared, Ariyaratne responded by inviting 
him to join the SSM as head of its newly established Research Institute. 
While seeking to demonstrate a continuing commitment to the basic philo- 
sophies of the movement, the studies of the Institute sought to stimu- 
late sober reflection on the gaps between the philosophy and the reali- 
ties of its performance. Though some Sarvodaya staff were not pleased 
by these studies, a number of constructive actions resulted. Sarvo- 
daya's training programs were substantially revamped with emphasis on 
preparing villagers to make more of the programming decisions for them- 
selves. The screening of trainees was tightened. More training was 
done within the village. Of the 2,400 villages which had some form of 
SSM activity as of January 1980, the estimated 10 percent which had 
developed effective Sarvodayan organizations, generally the very poor- 
est, were to be given substantial autonomy in the planning of their own 
development activities. Subsequently, the Research Institute's style 
was reoriented to place itself in less of an adversary role. Findings 
were discussed with operating staff in the search for solutions to 


identified weaknesses in program design and staff performance prior to 
their publication. 


Sarvodaya's problems are not yet solved. Development of capacities 
for decentralized decision making in an organization accustomed to cen= 
tralized control is not an easy process. But a new learning mechanism 
has been introduced, and serious attention is being given to making it 
an effective tool for program improvement. 


3. Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee (BRAC). One of the most 
attractive of the smaller private voluntary agencies working in rural 
development is the Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee (BRAC) headed 
by Mr. F. H. Abed, a former accountant turned development manager. 

[See Development Digest January 1979, p. 9.] The reason is BRAC's un- 
usual capacity for rapid learning--through the constant identification, 
acknowledgement, and correction of its own errors. Its history may be 
divided roughly into three phases, each of which has involved a major 


reorientation in its program and produced significant lessons of broader 
interest. 








Phase I; The Relief Approach. The BRAC was formed in early 1972 
to resettle refugees in the Sulla area of Northeast Bangladesh follow- 
ing the war of partition from Pakistan. Medical teams provided daily 
outpatient care in four camps. Resettled refugees were assisted in re- 
constructing homes and fishing boats. Emergency food supplies sustained 
them until their fields began producing. Yet BRAC workers were impres- 
sed that the living conditions for the typical resettled Sulla resident 
were little better than they had been in the refugee camps. 


Phase II: The Sectorial Approach. BRAC's early development acti- 
vities consisted of a number of relatively discreet sectorial program 
activities: construction of community centers, functional education, 
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agriculture, fisheries, cooperatives, health and family planning, and 
vocational training for women--each of which eventually produced its 
own new learning. The project area of some 200 villages was divided 
into 11 sections, each with a field camp supervised by an area manager 
to whom four to five multi-purpose development workers reported. 


One of the first actions was to open 255 literacy centers staffed 
by 300 villagers trained as literacy instructors. The goal was to 
eliminate the project area's 90 percent illiteracy within three years. 
Enthusiasm was high when 5,000 villagers enrolled in the first course. 
But when only 5 percent completed the course, a review of BRAC staff 
concluded that the materials and methods used were not relevant to 
villager interests or needs. Consequently, a materials development 
unit was established in early 1974 which interviewed villagers to de- 
termine their substantial interests, and developed lessons around these 
topics. Adult learning methods were stressed--mainly group discussions 
organized around key words, sentences, and arithmetic exercises in 
which the instructor took an unconventional facilitator role. Materi- 
als were tested and teachers retrained in courses designed to develop 
facilitation skills. When the new literacy courses were introduced to 
the villages, completion rates for the first two were 41 and 46 percent, 
respectively. 


In health, the threat of a cholera epidemic convinced BRAC's four 
medical doctors that they could not do the job alone. They quickly 
trained villagers in the techniques of treating cholera and severe 
diarrhea cases. Thus began a pattern which all subsequent BRAC health 
programs have followed: the physician's role would be, first, as a 
trainer, second, as a planner, and only lastly as a curer. The Phase 
II health system was designed around paramedics trained to treat 18 to 
20 common illnesses, provide innoculations, and educate villagers in 
preventive health measures. A cadre of female workers recruited family 
planning acceptors and distributed supplies. 


In agriculture, the BRAC workers cultivated their own demonstration 
plots at their camp sites, which usually consisted of two acres of rice 
and a half acre of vegetables. As was duly noted by the farmers of the 
area, this was an unusual activity for college graduates. The stature 
of the BRAC workers as agricultural advisors was substantially enhanced 
when their fields produced some of the best crops seen in the area, 
Farmers in selected project areas received technical assistance through 
group meetings, as well as assistance in obtaining new seeds and other 
inputs. Several groups totalling 300 landless laborers were assisted 
in obtaining leases on 500 acres of fallow government and privately 
owned land. Irrigation and flood control projects were constructed 
under "food for work" projects. Other efforts included providing fish- 
ermen with boats and with twine for nets. A number of cooperatives al- 
ready existed in the project area when BRAC arrived, though most were 





ineffective in serving the broader population. BRAC was able to reju- 
venate many through member training, encouragement of regular meetings, 
introduction of improved accounting practices, and initiation of govern- 
ment audits, and a number of new societies were formed. 


As experience was gained in each of these undertakings, the follow- 
ing insights began to emerge. Those who were benefiting most from the 
BRAC programs were farmers with relatively larger landholdings. While 
BRAC had been attempting to form all members of a village into a single 
Organization, the interests of landed and landless were so opposed that 
it was nearly impossible for a single community-based organization to 
serve them both simultaneously. Each BRAC program was operating more 
or less independently of the others. The program remained heavily de- 
pendent on BRAC staff and leadership. Paramedics had become primarily 
absorbed in providing curative services, neglecting health education 
responsibilities. The impact of the literacy program was still limited, 
as materials were not keyed to direct support of other BRAC activities 
in the village. Development of women's programs was being inhibited 
because, with the exception of family planning workers, all BRAC per- 
sonnel working at the village level were men. In several instances 
there was no market for the vocational skills developed in BRAC courses. 
Even with boats available, the fishermen continued to be exploited by 
those who controlled fishing rights, credit, and markets. Widespread 
use of the high yielding rice varieties was blocked by the limited out- 
put of government seed programs. Of some 15,000 farm and landless 
farmer families in the project area, only 300 landless benefited from 


the land program and only 600 farmers benefited from the production 
improvement efforts. 


Phase III: The People Approach. Numerous actions were taken to 
correct the deficiencies identified in Phase II. Some were fairly 
specific, such as the decisions to train full-time female village health 
workers to serve the preventive and simple curative health needs of 
mothers and young children, and to hire females as paramedics and 
multi-purpose development workers. . 


More basic was the shift during 1975 and 1976 toward a more people- 
centered approach targeted entirely to the poorest 50 percent of the 
village population--defined operationally as those families whose live- 
lihoods depended in part on selling labor to third parties--with pro- 
gram initiatives coming largely from the beneficiaries. Groups of 20 
to 30 were organized around similar economic interests such as landless 
laborers, destitute women, and fishermen. The functional literacy 
training was used to build an organization, raise consciousness, and 
lead into joint activities responsive to identified needs. For example, 
landless laborers organized to lease land, destitute women to undertake 
paddy processing, and fishermen to purchase a boat. As projects were 
identified by each group, BRAC provided resources such as credit or 





"food for work" grains. Once a few such groups were established in a 
village, it had been anticipated that they would assist in forming other 
groups through a building block process until all the poor of the vil- 
lage were organized. 


BRAC has been experimenting in its Rural Credit and Training Pro- 
ject and its Outreach Program with a new approach which featured: An 
initial survey done by outreach staff identifies members of the target 
group--i.e., those households in which labor is sold to third parties. 
Informal discussions are initiated at traditional gathering places to 
identify the major concerns of the poor, and some potential leaders. 
As leaders are identified they are sent to the BRAC training center 
at Savar to learn organizing and consciousness-raising methods. As 
group cohesiveness is built, joint activities are developed based on 
locally available resources. Functional education is introduced only 
as the people demand it. Collective action is taken on such concerns 
as demands for a rightful share in government programs, bargaining for 
improved wages, share cropping and land lease terms, and schemes to 
gain control over productive assets. "Food for work" schemes such as 
the clearing of land collectively leased for farming are planned and 
implemented under the supervision of their own leaders. Women's ac- 
tivities emphasize productive employment, including cultivation and 
earthmoving projects, rather than conventional women's activities such 
as sewing (which would attract women of more well-to-do families). 
Under the Outreach Program, BRAC workers are not based in the village, 
thus minimizing the presence of the BRAC establishment. 


The approach of the Outreach Program generates some helpful pro- 
cess dynamics. First, the financially more secure villagers normally 
exclude themselves from participation as soon as they learn that BRAC 
is not providing handouts and that many of the activities involve man- 
ual labor. Second, as the organized poor of a village set about to 
negotiate for higher wage rates they quickly learn that they can be 
effective only if neighboring villages are also organized; consequently, 
they set about on their own to organize them. As word spreads, people 
come from villages miles away asking the organized villages for assis- 
tance in organizing. As the process builds a momentum of its own there 


is a significant decline in the BRAC staff input required per village 
organized, 


Phase III also brought the introduction of a research unit to ana- 
lyze fundamental socioeconomic problems. BRAC staff see research as a 
powerful tool for program improvement, using it to address program- 
relevant questions relating to the dynamics of rural poverty, seeking 
insights into questions such as: How are some families able to advance 
themselves, while others become increasingly impoverished? How do pea- 
sants perceive famine? Credit? Such studies, for example, have docu- 
mented how access to consumption credit in time of crisis is more im- 
portant to most poor families than access to production credit. BRAC 





is re-examining its credit programs accordingly. Villagers concerned 
about the misappropriation of "food for work" grains by corrupt offi- 
cials inspired a study on corruption. BRAC staff members started re- 
cording reports from villagers. Adding data gathered from official 
records, BRAC workers and the villagers determined exactly how much 
each individual was taking and how. When Union Councils and Thana 
officials were presented with these facts, "food for work" grains 
suddenly became available to the poor for their projects. 


BRAC's responsive style of programming has emerged within the 
framework of well developed management systems designed to facilitate 
decentralized operation within a strong but evolving policy framework. 
Abed's leadership style encourages open discussion of difficult issues 
and acceptance of apparent errors, yet provides firm decisions when 
they are needed. Continually investing in development of new skills 
and methodologies, BRAC sends its personnel into the village armed 
with a good deal more than high ideals. The spontaneous replication 
BRAC is observing is probably the strongest available indicator that 
its program is truly meeting felt needs, yet BRAC faces some important 
challenges. Powerful social forces toward positive changes have been 
set in motion by the BRAC approach, and maintaining the momentum of 


those forces without incurring a major backlash poses a difficult 
challenge. 


4, Philippine National Irrigation Administration (NIA) Communal Irri- 
gation Program. Government assistance to small farmer-owned and oper- 
ated gravity irrigation systems in the Philippines traces back to the 
early 1900s, but it was generally limited to the construction of physi- 
cal facilities. Especially during the 1950s and 60s it was dominated 
by "pork barrel" politics which spread available funds over so many 
different projects that planning and construction were often inadequate. 
In the early 1970s efforts were made to correct the deficiencies of the 
past, but even with more rational allocation of funds many completed 
systems fell rapidly into disuse or served substantially fewer farmers 
than intended. One theory argued that attention was needed to help 

the farmers form effective associations able to perform the operations 
and maintenance tasks once construction was completed. 








Two actions were taken in 1976 by the NIA, which was responsible 
for overall irrigation development in the Philippines. One was to con= 
clude an agreement with the Farm Systems Development Corporation (FSDC), 
a public corporation with experience in developing small pump-fed irri- 
gation systems, under which FSDC would organize farmers to operate and 
maintain many of the physical systems which the NIA was constructing. 
The second action was to initiate a pilot project at Laur in Central 
Luzon to experiment with a more integrated approach in which the capa- 
city of the water-user association would be developed through active 
involvement in the planning and construction activities: planning sys- 
tem layout, obtaining water rights and rights of way, organizing volun- 
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teer labor inputs to system construction, and exerting control over 
project expenditures. 


Integrating social and technical development proved extremely dif- 
ficult. In one community it was learned how difficult dealing with 
local power struggles can be--leading to the abandonment of construc- 
tion plans until the local association reorganized itself some two years 
later. In a second community it was learned that a high level of commit- 
ment from a cohesive farmer group does not necessarily make things 
easier for the engineers: scheduling and system design issues resulted 
in numerous delays and changes; organization of volunteer labor presented 
unfamiliar problems worked out only through lengthy meetings; and farmer 
insistence on monitoring purchases and limiting personal use of vehicles 
using gasoline charged to the farmers' loan accounts was not always wel- 
comed by project engineers. The farmers even questioned the engineers 
on basic technical judgments, such as the type of material chosen for 
dam construction, insisting that the proposed structure would not with- 
stand the force of local floods. Finally, however, the new dam was com- 
pleted using the design favored by NIA's design engineers--only to be 
washed out a few months later. 


That experience was sobering in the difficulties which it suggested 
the NIA must face if it were to work effectively in support of community- 
Managed irrigation; its capabilities on both the technical and the insti- 
tutional side would need to be upgraded. Numerous changes in operating 
procedures were implied. Yet, it established in the minds of NIA's 
leadership that there were major benefits to be gained in return. Not 
only could farmer participation in system planning and construction re- 
sult in a stronger water-user association better equipped to operate and 
maintain the finished system, but it could also result in a better de- 
signed and constructed irrigation system more likely to meet farmer needs. 


Though still unfolding, the NIA experience is of special interest 
in providing a model of organizational change by which a large, esta- 
blished, bureaucratic, technology-based, public organization may be able 
to redesign its programs and structures through a bottom-up, field-based, 
learning process analogous to that by which the successful programs of 
organizations such as the National Dairy Development Board and the Bang- 
ladesh Rural Advicement Committee emerged. The NIA model has the follow- 
ing key elements. 


© A Series of Time-Phased Learning Laboratories. Initially two 
NIA communal assistance projects were designated as learning laborator- 
ies in which teams of NIA personnel: (a) worked out methods for inte- 
grating the social and technical aspects of full involvement of farmers 
in planning and construction; (b) built an understanding of the special 
problems posed by these methods and of the capacities NIA would require 
to use them effectively; (c) built a cadre of engineers, organizers, 
and managers skilled in these methods to facilitate dissemination to 
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the rest of the organization; and (d) identified conflicts between the 
new methods and the policies and procedures of the NIA. Assessment of 
the projects was used to refine methods subsequently employed in two 
additional pilot systems, also designated as learning laboratories. 
These refinements made it possible to shorten lead times, reduce the 
number of organizers required, improve project site selection, and 
avoid many of the conflicts between farmers, engineers, and organizers 
encountered earlier. 


@ A National Communal Irrigation Committee. A top level working 
committee, headed by NIA Assistant Administrator Benjamin Bagadion who 
is the moving force behind the communal effort, coordinates the learn- 
ing process. Committee membership includes central level NIA officials 
and an FSDC representative, as well as academically based members repre- 
senting the disciplines of social science, management, and agricultural 
engineering. Meetings are held monthly to evaluate progress, interpret 
the experience from the learning laboratory sites and other research, 
initiate new studies as needed, and plan strategies for phased dissemi- 
nation of new methods. 


@ Process-Oriented Research, Research is an integral part of the 
learning process. The focal concern is with building into the NIA the 
new skills, methods, and systems appropriate to its new participatory 
approach, The outside researchers include social scientists from the 
Development Academy of the Philippines, management experts from the Asian 
Institute of Management, and an agricultural engineering team from the 
International Rice Research Institute and the University. of the Philip- 
pines at Los Banos. 


@ Seeding Pilots. When the Communal Irrigation Committee con- 
cluded that a reasonably satisfactory program model and supporting meth- 
ods had been produced in the learning laboratory systems, a workshop 
was held in December 1979 for the directors of each of the NIA's 12 
regions at which an orientation to the new approach was provided. Each 
was called on to designate one upcoming system rehabilitation in his 
region as a pilot project. Each region, thus, would be "seeded" with 
its own learning laboratory, through which regional personnel could gain 
experience with the new methods and adapt them to their needs. 


Work on the first NIA pilot systems had begun in 1976. Three and a 
half years later the first steps were being taken to seed the larger or- 
ganization. At least three and a half more years would be required be- 
fore the new methods would be understood throughout the organization. 
That seven years may be required for such a change process has important 
implications, as it extends well beyond the programming cycles of most 
donors and planning agencies. It requires commitment, patience, and 
substantial continuity of leadership to confront the difficulties which 
are encountered on an almost daily basis. These have been present in 
the NIA, but there still is no assurance that the effort will succeed. 
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All the pilot systems in which the new approach is being developed re- 
ceived intensive attention from all levels of management and numerous 
outside experts; the intensity is gradually being reduced, and the de- 
tails of a phased dissemination process are being worked out with an 
unusual care. 


Social Intervention As A Learning Process 





These cases of relatively promising experience reflect a remarkable 
diversity. In some, the initiative came from government; in others it 
was private, or mixed. Some originated in national policy, while others 
emerged from the bottom up, as a local effort was built into a program 
with international visibility. Some dealt with a relatively narrow con- 
cern such as milk production or irrigation, while others took a compre- 
hensive approach to the needs of given village communities. Some invol- 
ved specific commitment to the poor while others made no distinction be- 
tween rural classes. 


Achieving fit: blueprint versus learning process. Apparently the 
determinants of success cannot be found in an easily replicable program 
variable--whether private or public, multi-purpose or single-purpose, 
broadly or narrowly defined target group. Each project was successful 
because it had worked out a program model responsive to its beneficiary 
needs at a particular time and place, and each had built a strong organ- 
ization capable of making the program work. But another way, they had 
achieved a high degree of fit between program design, beneficiary needs, 
and the capacities of the assisting organization. 





Between the intended beneficiaries and the program, the critical 
fit to be achieved is between beneficiary needs and the particular re- 
sources, and services made available to the community as program out- 
puts. Beneficiary needs, of course, are a function of the political, 
economic, and social context in which the beneficiaries live, and they 
cannot be adequately defined for determining program input requirements 
independently of that context. 


Between beneficiaries and the existing organization, the critical 
fit is between the means by which beneficiaries are able to define and 
communicate their needs, and the processes by which the organization 
makes decisions. This may require changes both at the community level-- 
developing a way for the poor to express their needs--and the assisting 
organization's level--developing ways for the organization to respond to 
such information. The way in which this fit is achieved will largely 
determine whether the intervention builds or diminishes the community's 
capacity for local problem solving. 


Between the program and the organization, the critical fit is be- 
tween the task requirements of the program and the distinctive compe- 
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tence of the organization. The task requirements consist of whatever 
the organization's members must do to produce the appropriate inputs 
and make them available to the beneficiaries. The distinctive compe- 
tence of the organization relates to the structures, routines, and 
norms which govern the organization's functioning and the technical and 
social capabilities it brings to bear in providing the program. 


The specific ways the four programs had found for fitting these 
elements together varied substantially, and each was probably 
unique to a particular time and set of circumstances. The commonali- 
ties that may be looked to as providing important lessons are not found 
in their final program or organizational blueprints, but rather in the 
process by which both program and organization were developed concur= 
rently. These experiences help to illuminate why effective fit is so 
seldom achieved in rural development efforts through the prevailing 
blueprint approach to development programming. Their comparative suc- 
cess was based on a rather different process of bottom-up program and 
organizational development, a learning process approach. 


The blueprint approach. The textbook version of how development 
programming is supposed to work is labelled the blueprint approach in 
recognition of its emphasis on careful pre-planning. Researchers are 
supposed to provide data from pilot projects and other studies which 
will allow the planners to choose the most cost-effective project de- 
sign for achieving a given development outcome and to reduce it to a 
blueprint for implementation. Administrators.of the implementing or- 
ganization are supposed to execute the project plan faithfully, much 
as a contractor would follow construction blueprints, specifications, 
and schedules. An evaluation researcher is supposed to measure actual 
changes in the target population and report actual versus planned 
changes to the planners at the end of the project cycle so that the 
blueprints can be revised. 





The project--its identification, formulation, design, appraisal, 
selection, organization, implementation, supervision, termination, and 
evaluation--is treated as the basic unit of development action. Its 
distinguishing characteristics have been summarized as follows: 


A project... has definite goals, a definite time-frame, and 

a careful specification of resource requirements .... Project 
goals take many forms, but they all have one common feature: 
they are terminal. Reaching the goal concludes the project. 
(Emphasis in original). 


The blueprint approach has an appealing sense of order, speciali- 
zation, and recognition of the superordinate role of the intellectual 
which makes it easily defensible in budget presentations. Indeed, its 
emphasis on well-planned and clearly defined projects with discrete and 





visible outcomes is well suited to the construction of a large-scale, 
physical infrastructure where the task ts defined, the outcomes terminal, 
the environment stable, and the costs predictable. However, in rural 
development objectives are more often multiple, ill-defined and subject 
to negotiated change, task requirements unclear, outcomes unbounded by 
time, environments unstable, and costs unpredictable. 


Where knowledge is nearly non-existent, the blueprint approach 
calls for behaving as if knowledge were nearly perfect. Where the need 
is to build capacity for sustained development action, it assumes that 
development actions are terminal, and that temporary organizations will 
suffice. Where the need is for a close integration of knowledge build- 
ing, decision-making, and action-taking roles, it sharply differentiates 
the functions and even the institutional locations of the researcher, 
the planner, and the administrator. While awareness is becoming wide- 
spread that the blueprint approach is an inadequate response to the 
rural development problem, its assumptions and procedures continue to 
dominate most rural development programming and to provide the core con- 
tent of most development management training. This situation probably 
will continue until greater attention is given to the explication of 
viable options. 


The learning process approach. Examination of the Asian success 
cases suggests that the blueprint approach never played more than an 
incidental role in their development. These four programs were not de- 
signed and implemented--rather they emerged out of a learning process 
in which villagers and program personnel shared their knowledge and 
resources to create a program which achieved a fit between needs and 
capacities of the beneficiaries and those of the outsiders who were 
providing the assistance. Leadership and teamwork, rather than blue- 
prints, were the key elements. Often the individuals who emerged as 
the central figures were involved at the very initial stage in this 
village experience, learning at first hand the nature of beneficiary 
needs and what was required to address them effectively. As progress 
was made in dealing with the problem of fit between beneficiary and 
program, attention was given either to building a supporting organiza- 
tion around the requirements of the program, or to adapting the capa- 
bilities of an existing organization to fit those requirements. Both 
program and organization emerged out of a learning process in which 
research and action were integrally linked. 





The National Dairy Development Board (NDDB) is perhaps a proto- 
type of this bottom-up program and organization-building process. The 
outlines of the model were worked out largely by a group of small vil- 
lage dairy producers to meet their own needs. The young Kurien brought 
technical and marketing skills, and out of their collective knowledge 
and commitment a strong supporting infrastructure was fashioned, eventu- 
ally resulting in an official program of national scope. 





The program of the Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee (BRAC) 
moved rapidly through three distinct phases as it learned from its 
early errors. In the first stage it largely acted for the people, in 
the second the people were drawn into participation in BRAC-defined 
programs, and in the third it organized the people and responded in 
support of their initiatives. Organizational strength built through 
the experience of the earlier phases made possible the third phase in 
which an unusually high degree of fit was achieved. Researcher, vil- 
lager, and outreach worker all engaged directly in the process of build- 
ing and using the knowledge base for improved program design. The re- 
sult proved so powerful in its response to felt needs that a process 
of spontaneous replication was set in motion. 


The Sarvodaya Shramadana Movement (SSM) offers a variation on the 
three stages of BRAC's development, though growth was faster and the 
fit was weaker. It began as an effort to (1) provide school boys with 
an experience which would raise their consciousness regarding the life 
of poor villagers, and (2) help break down the social barriers which 
isolated Sri Lanka's most discriminated castes. This early experience, 
in which its leadership was shaped, consisted primarily of sponsoring 
short work-study camps. At this stage there was a fairly good fit be- 
tween the needs of the school boys, the program, and the supporting 
Organization. But as the Sarvodaya leaders became more sensitized to 
the needs of the rural poor, they realized the need for more sustained 
development action. A substantial shift was made in program focus, 
but with too little attention to implementational details prior to the 
creation of a substantially expanded organization to enlarge program 
coverage. The result was a highly centralized and ill-defined organi- 
zational structure which fit poorly with program requirements and had 
inadequate mechanisms for relating to beneficiary demands, while iso- 
lating its leadership from contact with operating realities. Recogniz- 
ing these deficiencies after several years, a research mechanism was 
eventually introduced to facilitate feedback and corrective action 
through involving villagers and staff in collecting, assessing, and 
acting on program performance data. 


The National Irrigation Administration's (NIA) new participatory 
style communal program was still at an early stage of development, but 
it illustrates an explicit effort to simulate within a large established 
organization the type of bottom-up program design and organization- 


building process of the NDDB and BRAC experiences. NIA personnel first 
worked with village people to evolve a more suitable program model, and 
then they gradually worked to build into the larger NIA organization- 
the capabilities needed to achieve a fit with the new program model's 
task requirements. This included a variety of training seminars, repli- 
cation of the pilot project learning experiences, additions of new 


types of personnel such as community organizers, and changes in organi- 
zational structures and procedures. 





The Learning Organization 





Achieving fit through the learning process approach calls for 
organizations that have little in common with the implementing organi- 
zations geared to reliable adherence to detailed plans and precedents 
that are favored in the blueprint approach. Its requirement is for 
organizations with a well developed capacity for responsive and anti- 
cipatory adaptation--organizations that: (a) embrace error; (b) plan 
with the people; and: (c) link knowledge building with action. 


Embracing error. Preplanned interventions into varied and con- 
stantly changing socio-technical systems will nearly always prove to 
be in error by some margin in terms of producing the effect intended. 
The response to this error is one of the best available indicators of 
the quality of an organization's leadership. There are three charac- 
teristic responses to error: to deny it, to externalize it, or to em- 
brace it. Every individual has some tendencies toward each. Organiza- 
tions develop norms reinforcing one or another tendency until it 
becomes a dominant characteristic. 





The dominant response in the self-deceiving organization is to 
deny error. If top management treats error as an indication of per- 
sonal incompetence, the organization's members will rapidly become 
highly skilled in making sure that errors are hidden. This can be 
quite reassuring to those removed from operating reality as it confirms 
their self-image as competent leaders. They can impress visitors with 
polished briefings, fully confident that their centrally planned and 
administered program is achieving the intended impact on the benefici- 
aries, While such briefings can impress the unwary, the claim that a 
program is working exactly as originally planned is an aimost sure sign 
to the alert observer that the organization suffers from a serious in- 
formation blockage that is hiding errors and preventing learning. A 
trip to the field is likely to reveal a largely inoperative program, 
able to accomplish little more than completion of the forms on which 
accomplishments are reported. Where exceptions are found they will 
normally involve an unusually strong individual with a good sense of 
his or her community, who has taken the initiative in working out a new 
program which achieves a fit with beneficiary needs but which looks 
rather different than the one prescribed by program norms, and is 
achieved in spite of, rather than because of the larger organization. 


The defeated organization typically portrays a rather different 
public image, although its operating reality may closely resemble that 
of the self-deceiving organization. Its members speak openly and in 
rich detail of their organization's errors by way of pointing out how 
impossible their task is, given the perversity of an environment which 
does not respond according to their wishes--they externalize the source 
of the error. Thus, error becomes impotence. As individuals rein- 
force each others' perceptions, they may come to feel so totally over- 
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come by circumstances beyond their control that they do nothing-- 
except to report their problems to higher management in the hope that 
someone will do something. But each level feels similarly defeated 
and only passes the problem on for attention by still higher authority. 
The lack of action further contributes to impotence and demoralization. 


The Learning organization embraces error. Aware of the limita- 
tions of their knowledge, members of this type of organization look on 
error as a vital source of data for making adjustments to achieve a 
better fit with beneficiary needs. An organization in which such 
learning is valued is characterized by the candor and practical sophis- 
tication with which its members discuss their own errors, what they 
have learned from them, and the corrective actions they are attempting. 
Intellectual integrity is combined with a sense of vitality and pur- 
pose. Such a climate in an organization is an almost certain indica- 
tion of effective leadership. 


Planning with the people. Rural people have a great deal to con- 
tribute to program design. They have a substantial capacity for learn- 
ing and change, but they also have good reason to be skeptical of the 
stranger bearing ideas for improving their lives untested in their set- 
ting. The history of rural development efforts bears testament to the 
wisdom of their caution. One of numerous weaknesses of centrally de- 
signed programs is that planners proceed as if they were writing on a 
clean slate, possessing all the knowledge relevant to improving the 
villagers' life. In reality they are making interventions into well- 
established socio-technical systems within which the poor have, over 
many years, worked out appropriate methods to meet their basic survi- 
val needs--otherwise they would not still be around. Sometimes they 
have come to terms with harsh trade-offs, as in the case of Indian hill 
tribes that have learned to plant low yielding, early maturing grains 
rather than face the increased risk of death from starvation while 
waiting for the higher yielding varieties to mature. Such knowledge, 
crucial to any effort by outsiders to improve the well-being of the 
rural poor, is possessed by the people, but easily overlooked by plan- 
ners who have not had--or do not seek--the opportunity to ask. 





Building on what the people already know and the resources they 
already possess has numerous advantages. The adjustments required 
from them are more easily made and the risks of imposing new methods 
unsuited to their needs are substantially reduced. Also, indigenous 
technologies are usually within the control of the community. Build- 
ing on, rather than replacing those technologies reduces the likeli- 
hood that the program intervention will "de-skill" the villagers and, 
thus, increase their dependence on external experts and suppliers over 
whom they have no control. The successful programs involved substan- 
tial planning with the people, especially in their early stages in 
which the basic program models were developed. Generally, they built 
from and enhanced community capabilities while opening new options. 
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Where outside dependence was involved, as to some extent it almost 
inevitably was, efforts were made to reduce the attendant risks. 


Linking knowledge to action. The blueprint approach commonly as- 
sumes that the knowledge required for the preparation of program de- 
signs can be generated independently of the organizational capacity 
required for its utilization. This is reflected in its sharp differ- 
entiation between the roles of researcher, planner, and administrator 
--often assumed to be from different organizations--which inevitably sep- 
arates knowledge from decision and from action, Those persons in day- 
to-day contact with the community reality and organizational function 
--the administrators, the field operations personnel, and the villag- 
ers--have no defined role in the definition of needs or the making of 
program design decisions. The decision-making role is assigned, in- 
stead, to the individuals furthest removed from the relevant data-- 
the professional planners. 





Such separation is not found in the success cases examined. Es- 
pecially in the early stages all three roles were combined in a single 
individual or a close knit team. Even as the organizations grew, the 
mode of operation stressed their integration. Researchers worked 
hand-in-hand with operating personnel, planning was done by those res- 
ponsible for implementation, and top management spent substantial time 
in the field keeping in contact with operating reality. The process 
of rapid, creative adaptation, essential to achieving and sustaining 


the fit on which effective performance depends, virtually demands such 
integration. 


It bears note that the same integration of roles is characteris- 
tic of the more successful pilot projects undertaken to provide design 
inputs to professional planners, although its significance is seldom 
noted. Unfortunately, their resemblance to the early field experi- 
ences on which major successful programs have been built ends there. 
Carried out as research studies, they are typically under the direction 
of a special research team. After a predetermined time the project 
team is disbanded and its leaders return to the university to analyze 
and publish their data, assuming that the final blueprint was the key 
to whatever results were obtained. What remains is an idea reduced to 
paper, while the operating organization--the vibrant social organism 
which encompassed the skills, commitment, knowledge and systems re- 
quired to give the idea life and adapt it to local circumstances as 
required--has been discarded. 

In fact, the effectiveness of a given program design is at least 
as dependent on the presence of an organization with a well developed 
Capacity to make it work as it is on the specifics of the design it- 
self. This is an important reason why pilot project results produced 
by one organization are seldom replicated by another. The blueprint 
approach implicitly assumes that any lack of fit between the task re- 
quirements of the program design and the capabilities of the organiza- 
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tion eventually chosen to implement it can readily be corrected through 
short term training and possibly the introduction of new categories of 
personnel such as village level workers at the bottom of an existing 
structure. Seldom is attention given to the implications for higher 
organizational levels; so the new workers may find themselves required 
to conform to inappropriate procedures and dependent on unresponsive 
support systems which leave them unable to accomplish the tasks expec- 
ted of them. 


By contrast, the NDDB, BRAC, and SSM were all organizations built 
up from the teams that created the original program. The functioning 
program and the organizational capacity to actuate it were both pre- 
served in living form and both continued to evolve in response to fur- 
ther experience and the demands of expansion. In the NIA case, the 
field-based learning laboratories were sponsored by and under the oper- 
ational control of the agency that intended to use the knowledge gained. 
These laboratories were designed not only to produce a program model, 
but also gradually to build the experience within the broader organiza- 
tion required to make it work. Where researchers were involved, they 
were in supporting rather than controlling roles. 


In each instance the operating methods that were developed in the 
early stages were gradually translated into supportive management sys- 
tems. The individuals who had created and sustained the fit were as- 
signed to guide the learning experiences of others until they too gained 
the knowledge, commitment, and skills to make the program work. As the 
program moved into new communities, new lessons were learned, including 
lessons on how to maintain the fit between program and people as the 
organization expanded. New knowledge and the organizational capacity 
te put it to work were created simultaneously by one and the same 
process. 


Conclusion: A Need for Action-Based Capacity Building 





The concepts and methods of the blueprint approach may be more of 
a hindrance than an aid in the programming of effective rural develop- 
ment action where the need is for an adaptive, bottom-up process of 
program and organizational development through which an adequate fit 
may be achieved between beneficiary needs, program outputs, and organi- 
zational competence. This calls, not for more sophisticated skills in 
the preparation of detailed project plans, but rather for skills in 
building capacities for action through action. 


Of course, just as very few centrally planned rural development 
programs achieve the three-way fit required for effective performance, 
few of the many village-based development efforts which do achieve fit 
on a local basis ever develop into capacities for sustained action on 


a significant scale. Perhaps they lack a strategy for progressing suc- 
cessively through the three basic stages: 1) learning to be relevant, 
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2) learning to be efficient, and 3) learning to expand. Even if they 
have become relevant to beneficiary needs they may not have gone be- 
yond this stage to articulate answers to such questions as: Why were 
we successful in this instance? To what extent was the outcome context- 
dependent? What lessons might have broader application? And, of 
course, even if they did progress through to the efficiency of Stage 2, 
perhaps they could not or did not want to expand in Stage 3. Where the 
sequence most often stops, and why, is an important question deserving 
careful examination. Perhaps a clearer vision of the learning process 
approach as a basis for formulating program and organizational develop- 
ment strategies would, in itself, facilitate removal of the blockage in 
organizations with potential for further development, 


Greater understanding of the requirements of the learning process 
approach on the part of sponsoring and operating agencies may be of 
particular importance. For example, a portion of rural development 
funding portfolios might be programmed not around sectors, but around 
individuals with the leadership qualities, the ideas, and the comnit- 
ment to advancing the cause of rural people from which substantiai 
programs might be built. This could provide the recipient change 
agents with the flexible funding which might allow them over a period 
of five to ten years to carry their idea through the three develop- 
mental stages to the building of a major mature program. The details 
for both operating agency and funder would vary substantially depend- 
ing on purpose, setting, whether government or private, whether a new 
or an established organization, whether locally or internationally 
funded. But the essential nature of the process would remain much 
the same. The constant elements would include the requirements for 
leadership, demanding intellectual discipline, freedom to deviate from 
the initial plan and budget, and continuing attention to staff devel- 
opment through action-based learning. 


Stage 1 investments, designed to produce knowledge of how to be 
relevant to key beneficiary needs, would represent very high risks 
for the funding agency--i.e., they would represent a sort of venture 
capital commitment. Only 10 to 20 percent of programs funded for 
Stage 1 might be expected to merit Stage 2 support, especially as the 
funding agency is itself learning how to spot promising leads and sup- 
port them in appropriate ways. But if as many as one out of 10 turned 
out eventually to be a BRAC, an NDDB, or a national agency such as the 
NIA with a new nation-wide capacity to manage effectively a $100 
million-a-year program in a way that worked in support of farmer organ 
ization and initiative, it would be a very favorable return on invest- 


ment, and a substantial improvement over current funding agency per- 
formance. 


A significant barrier to funding agencies driven by the impera- 
tive to move large amounts of money in predetermined times is that a 
mature program along these lines would not be ready to put large blocks 
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of funding to effective use on a sustained basis until the replication 
actions of Stage 3. A major funder might well have difficulty placing 
more than 5 percent of its funds in promising Stage 1 programs in a 
given year. But to provide the close monitoring required to ensure the 
availability of appropriate technical and financial support as needed, 
and to make difficult judgments regarding whether a given effort no 
longer exhibited sufficient potential to merit continued support, the 
funding agency would probably have to commit from 10 to 15 percent of 
its staff to the effort. Thus, it would be for the funder a highly 
staff-intensive undertaking. 


A second barrier is presented by established programming. A de- 
mand for detailed preplanning and subsequent adherence to detailed line 
item budgets, project plans, and implementation schedules would immedi- 
ately pre-empt the learning process by imposing the demand that leader- 
ship of the incipient effort act as if it knew what it was doing before 
the project began--that is, before there was an opportunity for learning 
to occur. 


Given these and other barriers, including the lack of supporting 
research and training capacity in management and the social sciences 
geared to its requirements, action on this proposal presents no small 
challenge. But the alternative is likely to be a continuing record of 
failure in the attack on rural poverty, no matter how much money is 


committed. 


[Edited extract from Community Organi- 
zation and Rural Development: A Learn-= 
ing Process Approach. A Ford Foundation 
reprint from the Public Administration 
Review. Copyright© 1980, The American 
Society for Public Administration, 
Washington, D.C. All rights reserved. 
No part of this article may be reprinted 
without written permission from the 
publisher. ] 

















Guiding Research Toward Technologies 
to Meet Regional Rural Needs 


Robert Chambers 


[In light of present difficulties in expanding productive activities 
in rural areas, a new approach to technology may provide some answers. 
Rather than just letting new technologies take over as they are dis- 
covered with whatever consequences may follow for rural areas, tech- 
nologies designed to solve specified rural problems should be systema- 
tically sought in research. ] 


Rural development is so varied and so complex, in- 
volves so many disciplines, and is so lacking in explan- 
atory or prescriptive theory that it is often hard to 
see the wood for the trees. At one pole, the pedantic 
data mongering of some academic research leads off into 
“stamp-collecting" trivia; at the other pole, some prac- 
tical Philistines indulge in what has been called "the 
intellectual rigor of almost total ignorance." Pedants 
and Philistines alike see quite clearly what is very 
close to them, or think they do, but they see different 
aspects of the same things; they cannot describe them 
to one another, and would not listen if they could. The 
underlying assumption of this article is that a more 
imaginative and future-oriented approach is needed to 
rural development in much of the Third World, and that 
this cannot be achieved if one is anchored either in the 
snug security of academic particularisms or in the crude 
pragmatism of the man who thinks only of day-to-day 
affairs. To those who find the approach fanciful or 
futile, the challenge is to propose something better. 


Our argument originates in near despair at future 
prospects in many of the rural areas in the Third World, 
particularly in South Asia. A recent set of projections 
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for south Asia gives a rural population of 980 million in 1975 rising 
to 1,559 million by the year 2000, an increase of 59 percent. This is 
despite a near-trebling of urban population in the same region in the 
same period, from 288 million to 825 million. The mind boggles at the 
prospect, and it is difficult, thinking conventionally, to imagine how 
acceptable livelihoods can possibly be provided for such numbers of 
people in the countryside. 


The gloom deepens when one considers past failures and future 
difficulties. Land reform in South Asia has accomplished little. 
Brave initiatives to reach the poor have been perverted to benefit the 
better-off. Inflation in food prices has inflicted great but unseen 
suffering on millions of dispersed and invisible rural people. The 
green revolution has begun to wilt. Family planning, we are told, will 
not catch on before there is social and economic progress, and social 
and economic progress becomes less and less possible as family planning 
fails to catch on. Revolution, whatever that means, poses as a simple 
solution but could well generate more suffering than it relieved. 
Meanwhile, the population continues to grow and prospects become more, 
not less, daunting. 


Pessimism has been in fashion; but views of the world situation 
have their own cycles, and we may currently be starting to rise out of 
one of the troughs. In sympathy with that rise, I shall argue that 
there is one major line of attack on the problems of future rural liv- 
ing which remains to be explored as a field for sustained and systema- 
tic action. This is the planned specification and development of tech- 
nologies appropriate for specific future rural environments, working 
backward from future populations and resource endowments to identify 
present research and development (R & D) priorities. 


Choosing Directions for Technology to Go 





The argument is that technologies, once devised and available, 
are a relatively immutable component in the rural environment, unlike 
political systems, organizational structures and management procedures. 
But technologies, as is very well known, have marked income and re- 
source distribution effects. Big, expensive irrigation pumps help big 
men to appropriate communal groundwater; smaller pumps spread some of 
the benefits to the smaller men. Modern rice mills employ fewer, more 
skilled operatives at high wages; traditional rice hullers employ more 
less-skilled and poorer people at lower wages. Examples do not need 
to be multiplied for we are considering a commonplace. 


What does not seem to be commonplace is following through the im- 


plications of this fact into relevant R & D decisions. Income and 
asset distribution effects can be planned into the R & D which creates 
new rural technologies; further, the very choice of the technologies 





to develop can be determined by a view of the sort of society that is 
desired. This may not be a path to a Brave New World, but it may pro- 
vide a much surer way of moving toward more acceptable rural societies 
than either political engineering or administrative reform. 


This assertion may go further than the point reached by many who 
support the "intermediate technology" movement, That movement has been 
properly engaged in spreading the gospel of developing, improving and 
transferring appropriate technologies. The approach, as far as it has 
gone, has been sensible, but it has tended to be piecemeal--bamboo 
tubewells here, bicycle trailers there--a series of generally intelli- 
gent and useful but inadequate initiatives. Moreover, it is in danger 
of failing to influence the crucial R & D devoted to energy substitutes, 
the results of which may burst upon the rural Third World in the next 
two decades. There may at this moment exist a tragic gap between 
those who perceive the needs of rural societies and those who are 
creating the technologies that they will come to use, and which will 
determine much of their form. 


Planning Method 





The approach advocated here to fill the gap is to plan the R & D. 
The initial stages and the planning process are these: first, the 
characteristics of a desirable rural future are specified. This in- 
volves values and will always be open to argument, but is an essential 
step. Second, the anticipated relative endowments of the four prime 
resources--land, water, energy and people--are assessed for a particu- 
lar rural environment. The third step is to specify the characteris- 
tics of a technology that would link those resource endowments in such 
a way as to achieve the desired characteristics. Often, perhaps 
usually, the technology will be found not to exist. The challenge, 
then, is to create it. 


This approach can be illustrated with a set of specifications for 
rural futures, and with the resource endowments of four rural environ- 
ments, two in Asia and two in Africa. These concrete examples, better 
than any abstract argument, will expose some of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the approach. The presentation is brief and summary, reflect- 
ing the early stage of thinking reached so far. 


Five desirable characteristics for future rural environments can 
be proposed, 


Stability: the ecological system should be stable. This includes 
declining or nil uses of nonrenewable resources. 


Productivity: The productivity of whatever resources are scarce 
should be higher rather than lower. Conversely, abundant and renew- 
able resources can be used relatively wastefully. 
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Livelthood intensity: more, rather than fewer livelihoods should 
be generated by the system. [This is almost the same as labor intensity. ] 


Continuity: incomes and food supplies should be generated over 
more rather than less of the year. 


Equity: resources and benefits derived from resources should be 
distributed more rather than less equally among the population. 


Taken together, these five characteristics or criteria are designed 
to embody a holistic and ecological view of human existence. 


These criteria are, however, a value-loaded personal choice. An- 
other list applied to the environments to be described might produce 
different specifications. This does not invalidate the approach; on 
the contrary, it demonstrates its versatility. 


Example No. 1. In the well-irrigated areas of North Arcot Dis- 
trict of Tamil Nadu in south India, water is scarcer than land. The 
water table is subject to a secular decline, apparently as a result of 
overextraction by electric and oil pumpsets. There is a vast energy 
endowment in sunlight, but much less in hydroelectric potential, and 
forestry does not present a major opportunity for storing energy. Be- 
tween 1970 and 2000, the rural population is expected to increase by 
at least three fifths. There is already serious underemployment, with 
a substantial migrant proletariat. 





The technology required must ration water, and must not use non- 
renewable energy resources; it must be much more livelihood-intensive 
in order to sustain more equitably a much larger population; it should 
encourage much more productive uses of water; and it must enable pro- 
ductive work to be carried out during much of the year. Such a tech- 
nology might be found in the use of solar energy for lifting water. 

If this technology were developed so that it was very small scale, had 
negligible recurrent costs, and had a suitably specified lifting power, 
it might, once adopted, meet the criteria as follows: 


Stability: 
only renewable energy sources in the form of solar radiation. Increased 
productivity of water might follow through more water-sparing (and 
labor-intensive) application, adopted because of its scarcity. The 
Livelthood intensity of water use might be greater in that there would 
have to be many more wells, and each well and pump could require one 
person or family to operate it. Continuity: allowing cultivation 
during most or all of the year with the lesser amounts of water made 
available from wells. Equity: through the sinking of many more wells, 
necessary because of the small scale of the technology, setting the 


scene for a redistributive reform through an eventual policy of "well, 
pump and land to the irrigator." 


rationing the groundwater by extracting less and using 





Feasible paths toward the adoption of such a technology have been 
discussed elsewhere, but the technology does not yet exist. In the 
meantime, R & D work is in hand in several parts of the world (includ- 
ing the United Kingdom, France, the Sahel and India) to develop solar 
pumps. Unless there is a conscious and powerful planning intervention, 
it would be a matter of sheer coincidence if any of the solar pumps 
that are being developed had an appropriate scale, lift power, and 
other characteristics for a desired future in any part of rural India. 
The most likely outcome may be, once again, inappropriate technology, 
which will displace livelihoods, enhance inequity, and inflict yet 
more misery into rural lives. 


Example No. 2. The Himalayan foothills have a very different 
endowment of the four resources. Land for stable cultivation is very 
limited; considerable areas of land are suitable only for forestry or 
the growth of tree crops. The rainfall is high and abundant water is 
available in rivers in valley bottoms. There is a vast hydroelectric 
energy potential. At existing levels of technology and economy, the 
population is reducing the potential of the land through erosion from 


cultivating steep slopes; and the population can be expected to in- 
crease, 





For this environment, the technclogy that can be suggested is a 
livelihood- and energy-intensive method for processing trees, tree 
crops and vegetation. If the main organic raw materials are lignin 
and cellulose, then the question arises as to what uses they can be 
put, and in what ways they may be processed to result in a usable pro- 
duct. An energy-intensive process for converting lignin or cellulose 
into carbohydrates or other food, whether for human or animal feed, 
appears an obvious possibility. The danger is that, unless there is 
deliberate intervention at the R & D stage, which is probably already 
in hand, the technology developed will be capital-intensive and labor- 
sparing. The capital intensity may not be so very serious a problem, 
but a labor-sparing technology would be inappropriate. The implica- 
tion is that, as with the North Arcot case, the R & D itself has to 


be deliberately designed to meet the specifications of the future 
environment. 


Example No. 3. Eastern Sudan presents a sharp contrast with the 
two previous cases. Land is abundant. Water is limiting. The rain- 
fall is concentrated in a few months, and in the areas with which we 
are concerned irrigation is not feasible. There is a vast energy 
endowment from sunlight. The population is low in relation to the 
land. The current system is inefficient in terms of continuity and 
stability. Agricultural activities are crammed into a short period. 
Plowing is carried out by tractors working 24 hours a day in order to 
catch the rains. Weeding and (even more so) harvesting present criti- 
cal labor demands, which are met by importing casual labor from far 








afield. Continuity of employment is very low as a result of this 
peak; and stability is poor in that large amounts of fossil fuels are 
consumed by the tractors. 


For this environment the technology required is one that will 
combine continuous employment with storing solar energy, and using 
that stored energy for cultivation and perhaps also for weeding and 
harvesting. It is possible to envisage a situation in eastern Sudan 
in which some people make their living through small-scale energy 
storage from solar radiation, and either sell that stored energy to 
others or use it for their turn with a communal solar-energy-powered 
tractor. Much R & D work may be in hand for the storage of solar 
energy. It is to be wondered, though, whether the livelihood inten- 
sity of the finished technology will ever have crossed the minds of 
the researchers as a design criterion. 


Example No. 4. Western Tanzania is yet another contrasting en- 
vironment. Land is abundant and population scant. There are vast 
extents of wooded bushland uncultivated and unexploited by man. Water 
is largely limited to a moderate rainfall. The solar energy received 
is huge and some of it is stored naturally in the bush. The hoe is 
used in a shifting cultivation. 





The scarcest resource is labor and the most abundant, land. Ap- 
propriate technologies here might center on the use of the bush for 
energy, treating much of the area as an energy farm. Charcoal burn- 
ing is a novelty among officially sponsored rural activities, but 
much practiced already as a form of energy farming. The technologies 
required include more labor-extensive techniques for charcoal burning, 
and vehicles, including tractors, that operate on charcoal. It is 
arguable whether Tanzania as a whole should convert its public trans- 
port to charcoal; but for this specific area charcoal might provide 
the appropriate energy source for more labor-sparing agriculture. 


Some objections. The specifications of these four technologies-- 
small-scale solar pumps for North Arcot, energy- and labor-intensive 
uses for wood and vegetation in the Himalayan foothills, livelihood- 
intensive storage of solar energy in eastern Sudan, and labor-sparing 
charcoal burning and charcoal locomotion for western Tanzania--are 
vulnerable to objections. There may be technical and economic rea- 
sons why such technologies will or would prove nonviable. With the 
exception of charcoal locomotion, they do not exist in a developed 
form. There may be inherent characteristics in the physical processes 
that rule out some or all of the desirable characteristics. But none 
of these objections invalidates the approach. It takes very little 
time and not much imagination to reach this stage of specification. 
That the approach can yield specifications in all four of the environ- 
ments suggest that it may be very widely applicable. 








Implications 





To take the approach much further requires a special input of 
Manpower and planning. Vigorous exploration of its potential might 
involve mobilizing professionals competent both in technical aspects 
and in rural development; a rapid development of long-range environ- 
ment-specific planning for rural areas carried out by imaginative 
Specialists in the countries concerned; the creation of R & D capa- 
bility to develop technologies on which work is not currently in hand; 
a major application of funds from whatever sources to modify R & D so 
as to ensure that the technologies that emerge are appropriate for 
the rural environments of the Third World. 


The urgency of such initiatives lies in the preemption of choice 
that can take place in the early stages of R&D. In the words of a 
recent report, "A social policy should be built into the new technology 
beginning with the basic research itself." Most of the R & D concerned 
is probably taking place in the richer countries. The great danger is 
that once again the technologies that come out, far from being designed 
to improve life in rural environments, will make it worse--that they 
will be capital-intensive, large-scale and livelihood-displacing. It 
is difficult to see how this can be avoided, at least in the energy- 
substitutes field, without a major and rather high-powered effort. A 
first step might be to create a mobile and well-informed task force 
with established worldwide contacts and communication. 


[Edited extract from "Appropriate to 
What?" Ceres, No. 57, May-June 1977, 
pp. 27-30. Published by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Rome, Italy.] 





Top-Down and Bottom-Up Rural 
Planning in South Korea 


Vincent S. R. Brandt and Ji Woong Cheong 


[This article outlines, first, the highly successful "top-down" rural 
development program of the Korean government; and second, a group of 
projects intended to establish "bottom-up" decision processes, sup- 
ported by a foreign private agency, also with successful results. In 
conclusion, some lessons from experience are analyzed. ] 


South Korea has a land area of about 98,500 square 
kilometers and a population of about 37,000,000, making 
it one of the most densely populated countries in the 
world (374 persons per square kilometer). Less than 25 
percent of the land area is arable, so the actual con- 
centration of people, even in rural areas, is much 
greater. Because winters are fairly cold and dry, 
double cropping is only possible in the southernmost 
provinces. However, winter vegetable growing in vinyl 
greenhouses has been widely adopted in recent years. 


In the 1960s and 1970s South Korea has undergone 
an extraordinarily rapid rate of industrialization, 
urbanization and economic growth. Starting from a pre- 
dominantly agrarian society, its urban population rose 
from 28 percent of the total population in 1960 to 
nearly 55 percent at present, with a corresponding de- 
cline in the rural population. The Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct (measured in constant prices) grew at an average an- 
nual rate of 8.5 percent between 1960 and 1970, and 10.3 
percent from 1970 to 1976. Per capita real income rose 
at an average annual rate of 7.3 percent from 1960 to 
1976, reaching an average of US$670 per person in 1976, 
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Despite an absolute decline in the agrarian population (due to rapid 
urban migration and an increasingly effective birth control program), 
agricultural output grew at an average annual rate of 4.5 percent from 
1960 to 1970, and 4.8 percent from 1970 to 1976. At present there is 


an actual shortage of agricultural labor in South Korea--an unusual 
phenomenon in Asia. 


In contrast to most other Asian developing countries, the distri- 
bution of wealth in South Korea is fairly equitable, comparable to that 
in the United States. This is in large part a result of measures that 
raised the position of farmers, who are in developing countries the 
poorest members of society. A thoroughgoing land reform program was 
carried out in 1949/50. As a result, while over 83 percent of farm 
families depended to a greater or lesser extent on landlords in 1947, 
in 1964 (after the reform) the figure had dropped to about 30 percent. 
During this same period the percentage of completely landless house- 


holds in the farm population fell from more than 45 percent to about 7 
percent. 


As noted above, the pace of agricultural production picked up in 
the early 1970s. Grain production since 1973 has increased at a rate 
of about 7 percent annually, mainly due to the successful adaptation 
of new varieties of rice and barley to Korean soils and climate. Ur- 
ban and export demand for agricultural products, particularly cash 
crops such as fresh vegetables, fruit, and meat, stimulated even great- 
er increases in productivity in some of these crops. While demand is, 
of course, an essential stimulus, the rise in farm production has only 
been possible because more fertilizer and pesticides, improved irriga- 
tion systems, greatly increased amounts of rural credit, and improved 
technical knowledge have been made available in recent years. 


Increased productivity and rising prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts have improved farm income and the farmers' terms of trade. Better 
transportation, rural electrification and a rapid expansion in educa- 
tional facilities have also contributed to the rising quality of rural 
life. In sum, there has been since 1971 a real transformation in rural 
living standards with average farm household income reaching almost 
that of urban workers. Development is the main preoccupation of most 
Koreans today. In rural areas new crops, new agricultural methods, and 


dramatic improvements in social infrastructure are characteristic of 
most villages. 


The Saemaul Undong Program 





While the economist tends to see the causes of this rural economic 
growth and social transformation in such factors as market incentives, 
improved seed varieties, and the greater availability of agricultural 
raw materials and services to the farmer, the Korean Government attrib- 
utes most of the recent progress to the successful implementation, 
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starting in 1971, of its Saemaul Undong (New Community Movement). Al- 
though the main focus of the New Community Movement has been rural 
development, it also has another dimension--the fostering of a new 
ideology. 


In recent years social commentators as well as political scien- 
tists have deplored the lack of a genuine national ideology in South 
Korea, maintaining that anti-Communism and the pursuit of material 
progress were not enough to provide inspiration as national goals and 
symbols. By 1972 it was apparent that the New Community Movement in 
its broadest context constituted part of a determined attempt by the 
Government to fill this ideological gap. The attempt is still being 
pursued, and strenuous efforts are made to infuse every aspect of life 
--from garbage collection to poetry writing--with the Saemaul spirit. 
The Movement adopted “self-help, cooperation, and diligence" as its 
motto, and President Park's frequently repeated words, “Let's live 
better," became a kind of slogan. Building on both the hierarchical 
and collective traditions, the Movement stressed obedience to expert, 
paternalistic administrative leadership and an extension of the idea 
of community to encompass the entire nation. The ideological compo- 
nent was, of course, closely related to the Park Government's objec- 
tive of expanding and consolidating grassroots political support. 


By the winter of 1971-1972 a major effort had been launched to 
get the majority of farmers in all 35,000 South Korean villages in- 
volved in cooperative village improvement projects.. Supplies of 
cement and steel reinforcing rods were made available by the authori- 
ties, and villages were encouraged to use them to improve roads, 
bridges, wells and sanitation facilities. A major program was also 
launched simultaneously to persuade farmers to replace their thatched 
roofs with tile, metal or composition. The expectation was that 
through participation in projects having an immediate impact on the 
village environment, farmers would realize the benefits of working 
together during the off season, and a spirit of progressive community 
activism would be fostered. 


Because of unrelenting pressure from the top, bureaucratic ef- 
forts to achieve the movement's goals were intense. Saemaul became 
the main focus of activity for all local administrative agencies, and 
thousands of other officials from the capital descended on the prov- 
inces to inspect, exhort, direct operations, and, to some extent, com- 
pete with local officials. The result initially was often confusion 
and bureaucratic overkill, while the astonished villagers struggled to 
comply with mounting and sometimes conflicting demands for compliance 
with various aspects of the overall plan. 


In the beginning most farmers distrusted the motives of officials 


and resented their constant interference in village affairs. After all, 
nothing good had ever happened to rural society before as a result of 
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closer contacts with the bureaucracy. Where villagers were slow or re- 
luctant to organize for carrying out suggested projects, official pres- 
sures were applied that often amounted to direct coercion. For example, 
if several farmers in a village were reluctant to replace the tradition- 
al brush fences around their houses with cement walls, jeep-loads of men 
from the county seat might arrive and simply tear them down. Similarly, 
there were occasions when house owners who were unwilling to make the 
substantial investment necessary to replace their thatched roofs with 
composition or tile might return home from a market trip to find the 
thatch gone and their homes open to the sky. Such excesses, which re- 
flected the concern of local officials with producing quick results to 
please superiors, generated a lot of resentment and cynicism during the 
first two or three years of the movement. 


But since 1973 attitudes in most places have gradually shifted, as 
farmers discovered that all the excitement and effort did, in fact, re- 
sult in substantial benefits. Each village is given a rating by the 
county chief in accordance with its accomplishments, and local pride 
has in many cases been stimulated to a high competitive pitch among 
neighboring communities. Where village leadership is in the hands of 
determined activists who are also skillful in maintaining good rela- 
tions with other members of the community, a considerable degree of 
constructive enthusiasm has usually been generated and sustained. Once 
the most influential men in a village are committed to pursuing the 
Movement's goals, others will nearly always follow, and non-conformists 
are subjected to subtle but extremely effective social censure. As a 
result, although distrust and reluctance prevailed a few years ago, 
most village councils are now eagerly drawing up ambitious development 
plans and begging for official support to help carry them out. 


There is a good deal of variation from one village to another, and 
while some degree of participation exists everywhere, such factors as 
the quality of leadership, geographic accessibility, the degree of vil- 
lage cohesion (or conversely, of internal division, usually along kin- 
ship boundaries), the distribution of wealth, and commercial opportuni- 
ties for individual profit, all vary from place to place, and all affect 
the extent and intensity of involvement in collective community efforts. 
Nevertheless, in spite of uneven performance, it is undeniable that the 
Saemaul movement has transformed the appearance of Korean villages, fos- 
tered the successful completion of a large variety of cooperative, self- 
help projects, and promoted more effective working relationships, both 
among farmers and between farmers and local officials. It has also 
given villagers a sense of participation in a momentous national effort, 
with strongly patriotic overtones. Any visitor to rural Korea today 
can observe the pride in recent achievements and a confidence in the 
future that were almost entirely absent ten years ago. 


The government's claim that it is the New Community Movement that 
is responsible for bringing about the new rural prosperity is not en- 
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tirely convincing. Actually, it has become increasingly difficult to 
analyze cause and effect in rural development, because the dimensions 
of the movement as a "nation-building" ideology have been expanded to 
include everything positive that happens in rural society. It seems 
clear, however, that it is not so much that Saemaul has sparked rural 
prosperity, as that it has been pushed in a context of relative rural 
prosperity that is the result mainly of other factors: 1) the wide- 
spread successful adoption of new, high-yielding varieties of rice and 
to a lesser extent barley; 2) the maintenance of favorable subsidized 
grain prices by the government; 3) the increased availability of more 
effective agricultural extension services; 4) the greatly expanded ur- 
ban market for a wide variety of new cash crops; and 5) improvements 
in transportation and storage facilities that have made it possible 
for farmers to engage profitably in commercialized agriculture. 


It is in the upgrading of administrative performance by local 
governmental and semigovernmental agencies and the improvement of in- 
stitutional linkages and communications between village and city that 
the Saemaul Movement has probably made its greatest contribution. 
Pressures from the top to achieve rapid, concrete and dramatically 
visible results have been so great that in six years the mass of pro- 
vincial, county and sub-county officials has been forced to change 
their outlook and working style from that of conservative, self-seek- 
ing, formalistic control and status quo-oriented bureaucrats to that 
of relatively enthusiastic activists dedicated to a transformation of 
the countryside. Their careers have been at stake. The highly centra- 
lized authoritarian political system of South Korea has proved to be 
well adapted for accomplishing this transformation, even though it has 
never been specifically enunciated as a goal of the Movement. 


The Ministry of Home Affairs and its local agencies, the provin- 
cial, county and sub-county administrative offices, have,generally 
exercised effective supervision, making sure that the efforts of vari- 
ous other concerned government agencies were integrated in the overall 
Saemaul Movement. After many years of "fragmented hierarchical pro- 
grams" South Korea has finally achieved a coordinated administration 
of rural development policies. The implications for future rural devel- 
opment of such increased local administrative effectiveness are great. 
In addition there is now a recognition by villagers that technological 
advice, capital and improved marketing facilities can best be acquired 
through official channels and the expansion of ties with the national 
economy. Officials are no longer feared and avoided as in the past, 


and the social gulf between farmers and bureaucrats has noticeably 
narrowed, 


Some persistent problems remain, however. The poorest farmers and 
laborers, who have no land or very little land and who make up about 15 
to 25 percent of the rural population, are not particularly enthusiastic 
about the New Community Movement. They complain that while obliged to 
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participate in village public works projects, usually without pay, they 
receive no benefits comparable to those of landowners whose property is 
being improved. They must live by their labor, and they insist that 
"voluntary" collective work is an unfair burden. Also, higher grain 
prices are of little help to the 40 percent of all farm households whose 
land holdings are so small that they have little or no marketable sur- 
plus. 


The long run future of the Movement is somewhat problematic, be- 
cause of a potential contradiction in values and organizational struc- 
ture that is inherent in contemporary Korean society. The Movement's 
success (but not necessarily further rural development) depends on con- 
tinuing community solidarity and cooperative effort at a time when in- 
dividualism and materialism, both as personal ideologies and as pat- 
terns of economic behavior, are challenging tradition in every social 
sector. So far, although exceptions exist in most villages (particu- 
larly those near urban areas), traditional patterns of interaction re- 
inforced by outside official support for collective organizations and 
cooperative effort seem to have resisted or contained the divisive 
effects of commercial individualism. 


The CBIRD program to be described below began some two years 
after the start of the Saemaul Undong, and it has managed to embed it- 
self within the Saemaul Movement, both at the village level and in 
terms of the local administrative environment. It is not possible to 
understand the CBIRD method of operation or evaluate its achievements 


without considering the general context of contemporary rural develop- 
ment in Korea as outlined above. 


The CBIRD Concept and Goals 





The Save the Children Federation/Community Development Foundation 
(SCF/CDF) of Westport, Connecticut, U.S.A. has been engaged since 1973 
in an innovative, systematic, and highly organized effort to increase 
rural income and upgrade the quality of village life in South Korea. 
SCF/CDF, a nonprofit, sectarian, voluntary organization, has appropri- 
ately named its Korean program, “Community-Based Integrated Rural Devel- 
opment" (CBIRD). This general idea was first tried out in Korea, and 
later applied in more modest ways in 17 developing countries. 


Save the Children Federation began its work in Korea in 1953 by 
providing aid to war orphans, widows and refugees. After 1957 when SCF 
established a Korean office of its newly created Community Development 
Foundation (CDF), its aid in the form of cash and relief goods was in- 
creasingly converted to self-help support. In order to increase family 
productivity, CDF encouraged and assisted farmers in the raising of 
livestock and the cultivation of cash crop vegetables. For the commun- 
ity as a whole there was support for such public works projects as: land 
reclamation, bridge and reservoir construction, and improved sources of 
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drinking water. From the start SCF/CDF encouraged the maximum amount 
of local participation and management in its development projects. By 
1972 various kinds of assistance--to individuals, to families, and to 
communities--had been furnished to about 7,000 people in some 400 
communities. 


In 1972 SCF/CDF decided to consolidate the various programs, focus- 
ing its main effort on promoting integrated development in several 
clusters of cooperating villages that were called "impact areas." In 
June 1976 SCF/CDF received from the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (USAID) a sizeable grant in partial support of the 
Korea program. Under provisions of the grant CDF was expected "to 
establish pilot community-based integrated rural development projects 
as mini-regional (or small area) development management models, with 
an ultimate goal, over a five year period, of institutionalizing a pro- 
cess that will improve income, health, education, and community insti- 
tutions and services for low income rural people." There are now six 
"“mini-regional" projects, three island areas and three in the mountain- 
ous north central region. 


There are three main aspects of the CBIRD concept that, when taken 
together, distinguish it from most other development efforts: 


1) The term, Community Based Integrated Rural Development, 
represents an attempt to combine the strengths of tradi- 
tional community development theory and methodology with 
the advantages of a larger scale, systems-oriented, care- 
fully planned and integrated development strategy. 


The unit of development or impact area comprises several 
villages, roughly corresponding to the lowest level of 
local government administration called the myon. 


The CBIRD program is designed to supplement and be iute- 
grated with the Saemaul Undong program of the Korean 
Government. 


The general scheme tries to profit from the insights and techni- 
ques of the hard-headed economist or systems analyst, while remaining 
true to basic community development principles. The community develop- 
ment approach has traditionally been people-oriented, with an emphasis 
on changing values and relationships within a small face-to-face com- 
munity in order to get things moving. CD practitioners insist that de- 
velopment efforts should be directed at the "felt needs" of a community, 
and that this can only be achieved by maximizing local participation in 
decision-making--in the planning and direction of projects. Self help 
through cooperative effort and the investment of local resources is 
stressed. And finally there is usually an emphasis on egalitarianism 
and improving the quality of community life, particularly with regard 
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to the situation of the poor and other deprived groups. The economist's 
planned approach to rural development, on the other hand, usually in- 
volves both capital inputs and direction from outside the local commun- 
ity, in accordance with a large-scale plan that is more concerned with 
increasing quantifiable measures of production than with such intangi- 
bles as human motivation and satisfaction. The plan is formulated on 
the basis of more or less rigorous surveys and sophisticated economic 
and technological analyses of problems to be overcome. 


The CBIRD concept combines what are regarded as the strengths of 
both methodologies. At the same time it recognizes that the actual 
program operation must take place within the political context of a 
highly centralized, authoritarian bureaucratic administration. The 
term, “integrated," in the CBIRD title, then, can be taken to mean that 
a variety of problems at the village level should be attacked simultan- 
eously. In its theoretical formulations SCF/CDF places great emphasis 
on local decision-making, and self help. The creation of permanent 
local organizations capable of planning and implementing various kinds 
of development projects is regarded as just as important as the actual 
end results achieved by such projects. This process of "bottom-up" 
decision-making and management is believed to be superior to centrally 
Planned and directed "top-down" systems imposed on farmers by bureau- 
crats from outside the villages for two principal reasons: 1) it is 
alleged that only grass roots participation in the entire process can 
ensure enthusiastic widespread involvement, a correspondence of pro- 
ject goals with locally felt needs, and an equitable distribution of 
benefits; 2) in the longer term after CDF capital and advisors are no 
longer available, local initiative and control are necessary in order 
to ensure that developmental momentum is maintained. 


The “development management model" requires that villagers receive 
various kinds of training in order to be able to survey local needs 
themselves, assess capabilities, reach reasonable decisions and carry 
them out effectively. Accordingly the CBIRD projects all involve ex- 
tensive programs of nonformal education. In addition to courses in 
leadership, planning, evaluation and agricultural (or fishing) techno- 
logy, CDF also trains villagers to manage local credit unions and to 
operate a system of development loans through a revolving fund by which 
increased farm income is recycled into the local village economy. 

While it is recognized that increases in productivity and income should 
probably have priority at the initial stages of a rural development 
program, CDF tries to attack all the major constraints on improving 
village life. Health care, nutrition, child care, family planning, 
Sanitation, and social/cultural/recreational activities are as much a 
part of the overall design as projects designed to increase productiv- 
ity and incomes. In particular, CDF has stressed that the CBIRD pro=- 
jects are designed primarily to assist the rural poor, with women and 
children singled out as principal beneficiary groups. 





These are all conventional community development goals. What is 
innovative about the CBIRD program is that it is organized to provide 
an integrated development approach for larger areas, comprising from 
six to twenty-one villages with populations of from 2,000 to 9,000 
persons. There seem to be two main, interrelated advantages to in- 
creasing the size of the impact area: 1) It becomes feasible to 
undertake more ambitious projects in such sectors as public works, 
education (both formal and nonformal), and health care where large 
initial investments in trained personnel and facilities are usually 
required. Also, there is a much larger local resource base to support 
such projects, in terms of both labor and material contributions. 2) 
the "mini-regional" area corresponds roughly to the sub-county myon, 
The fact that the government cooperatives and extension service have 
local offices at the myon level is of great importance. Once a mea- 
sure of consensus and a willingness to participate in achieving joint 
goals has been established beyond village boundaries within the impact 
area, then local leaders can work together with officials in formulat~- 
ing development plans and obtaining additional funding or other kinds 
of governmental assistance. Close collaboration with governmental 
administrative agencies and other outside institutions, both public 
and private, is an integral part of CDF's method in Korea. The inte- 
gration of village economies with national markets, the introduction 
of the latest agricultural and fisheries technology, and the inculca- 
tion of efficient methods of local planning and financial management, 


all require close and constant ties with the more modernized sectors 
of Korean society. 


The Implementation Record 





The booming prosperity and industrialization of the urban areas 
and the rapid growth of the Korean economy have created unusually 
favorable conditions for development in both agriculture and fishing. 
Villages have been carrying on extensive self-help projects since 1972 
within this favorable economic climate and there have been significant 
increases in living standards and agricultural productivity. Expecta- 
tions for further progress are high, and there is a general acceptance 
of the need for innovative change. In contrast to the suspicion and 
hostility with which officials were regarded in the past, villagers now 


tend to look to local administrative agencies for advice and material 
assistance. 


Environmental factors, however, vary a great deal. While the 
CBIRD areas all have considerable potential for development in terms of 
topography and arable land--or access to marine resources--the inland 
farming communities have certain advantages over the island fishing 
areas, at least at this stage. They are more homogeneous, both with 
regard to kinds of productive activity and the distribution of wealth. 
They are also more compact, comprising fewer villages, among which 


transportation is easier. Moreover, CBIRD programs were initiated in 
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the mainland communities several years before the island programs. 
Some--probably most--of the difficulties encountered in the island 
projects are attributable to aspects of the physical environment or 
the lesser amounts of investment. In addition, the unfortunate tradi- 
tion in Korea of contempt by educated city dwellers for fishermen, 
whose characteristics are contrasted unfavorably with the sturdy vir- 
tues of the farmer, still persists. 


The CBIRD program has clearly made substantial progress in imple- 
menting its decentralized and leverage-utilizing financial strategy. 
Cumulative CDF grants to the six rural CBIRD areas through June, 1978 
totaled $683,000 (excluding expenditures of the SCF/CDF field office 
in Seoul). Investments in CBIRD projects by the Government of Korea 
over the same period somewhat exceeded this amount. Community self- 
help investments and contributions of materials and labor totaled an 
estimated $1,500,000. (This figure, particularly the portion rela- 
ting to contributed labor, is only a rough approximation and could be 
somewhat inflated.) Thus it appears that, overall, each CDF dollar 
has been matched by four to five dollars of local effort and govern- 
ment funds. These figures do not mean, of course, that in the absence 
of CDF grants and the CBIRD program none of the other investments 
would have been made. There is good reason to believe, however, that 
the CDF funds primed the pump for considerably larger efforts by 


others--especially the communities themselves--than would otherwise 
have occurred. 


The impressive local effort shown above is partly explained by 
the fact that 40 percent of the CDF grant funds were recycled back into 
the local economy as loan assets (controlled by the Community Commit- 
tees), against which local people can borrow for their own private pro- 
ductive and household improvement projects. An additional 34 perwent 
went into physical property and facilities (e.g., the Community Cen- 
ters) vested in the Community Committees. These growing assets, sum- 
marized for the six areas in Table 1, have given the Committees an 
increasingly stronger base of authority and viability. We can reason- 
ably conclude from the above evidence that CDF's financing strategy, 
calculated to produce a multiplier effect on total investment funds 


for the CBIRD approach after CDF's withdrawal, has been quite success-= 
ful. 


It is instructive to compare the FY 1978 record of one of the 
early mainland CBIRD areas, Chunsong, and one of the later island 
areas, Yaksan, in terms of their mix of planned projects and the ex- 
tent to which they were implemented. 





Community Assets Created by CDF Grants 
as of 1978 Gin U.S. dollars) 








Community Revolving Fund 
CDF Grants Committee Loan 
Property _. Assets 





165,135 78,703 70,157 
167,131 66,112 56,694 
125,042 63,027 48,422 
74,552 —— 29,923 
76,639 6,570 36, 417 
74,224 17,671 42,931 





683, 323 232,083 284,544 





Chunsong. The projects planned for the Chunsong area for FY 1978 
and the extent to which they were actually implemented are shown in 
the first two columns of Table 2. The next three columns show the 
relative investment of CDF, Community, and Government funds in each 
project. Out of a total investment of $94,800, CDF grants accounted 


for $29,400; community effort $53,400; and Government contribution 
$12,000. 


The annual plan as depicted in Table 2 originally provided for 
six productivity/income-raising projects and five social infrastruc- 
ture projects. Two important modifications were later made, however. 
The project for building 20 tobacco drying houses was dropped because, 
even though local farmers had been heavily and profitably engaged in 
tobacco growing, increased problems with plant disease and falling 
prices convinced them that other crops would be more profitable in 
the long run, Hence, some of the funds earmarked for the tobacco 
houses were redeployed to irrigation pumps to counter the adverse im- 
pact of the 1978 drought on cash crops. The striking fact is that, 
according to the year-end report to CDF, all the remaining 10 projects 
(except for Health and Sanitation) achieved or exceeded their planned 
targets during the year--an impressive record. 





Implementation Record of Chiinson 
CBIRD Projects FY 1977-78 








Projects No. of Projects Actual Investments (US$) 
Planned Actual CDF Community ROK Govt. 


Tobacco drying houses ice é 
Cows 10 4,158. 6,757. 
Cow pen construction 10 6,237. 9, 356. 
Vinyl greenhouses 10 3,534. 6, 362. 
Community center ongoing 1 2,798. 1,040. 


Leadership training ome 
courses 16 16 595. 666. 


Day care centers ongoing 4 2,524. 4, 366. 6,220. 
centers 

Education & culture 8 10 2,144. 1,331. 

Health & sanitation “ 1 1,247. 7,445. 

Irrigation pumps 19 2,219. 3, 169. 

Administration 1,341. 

Totals 27,072. 40,492. 
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Locally Supported Projects 
Garlic planting 2ha 4.2ha 10, 395. 
Truck purchase (co-op) 1 truck 1 truck 2,079. 8, 316. 
Women's Welfare Bank 1 bank 1 bank 1,206 
Totals 27,072. 54,172. 15,191. 











1 cancelled; see explanation in text. 
2 added; see text for explanation. 


Spefined as "projects not utilizing SCF /CDF funding but which resulted 
directly or indirectly from SCF/CDF's assistance or involvement." 





The emphasis of the Chunsong program is revealed by the alloca- 
tion of expenditures. Two-thirds of the total expenditures went into 
economic projects, principally cattle raising, vinyl greenhouses for 
cash crops, garlic planting and purchase of a truck, reflecting a 
strong local preference for income-producing projects. Within the 
social infrastructure category the largest expenditures were for oper- 
ating the four existing day care centers for children, a health and 
Sanitation project, and the operation of the Community Center, all of 
these reflecting CDF priorities. Smaller amounts went to leadership 
training, education and culture, and administration. 


Yaksan. This island area presents a quite different pattern than 
Chunsong in FY 1978. As shown in Table 3, the plan provided for 10 
basically economic projects representing a wide assortment of activi- 
ties (e.g., animal raising, vinyl greenhouses, growing medical herbs, 
kelp and seaweed, planting fruit trees, an abalone nursery, and an ir- 
rigation channel). The 12 planned social infrastructure projects were 
equally varied. They included, for example, building a community cen- 
ter, a public bathhouse, a consumer cooperative store, a road and 
ferryboat landing, kitchen and roof improvements on private homes, 
school supplies and equipment, athletic and cultural events, health 
(parasite extermination), and leadership training. 


The actual implementation record was considerably poorer than 
Chunsong's. Of the 21 planned projects only ten met their target, 
five fell short, and six were delayed or cancelled; but four small un- 
planned projects were added. In the circumstances, however, this was 
actually not so bad a record. The CBIRD program in this area, after 
all, was quite new and the management inexperienced; expected govern= 
ment funds for some important projects failed to materialize; the 
drought upset certain other projects; competing Saemaul projects di- 
verted funds and energies; market conditions for some agricultural 
products declined, and popular interest in certain projects evapor-= 
ated. Despite all these problems a total of $240,000 in cash and in 
kind was invested during the year, including $39,900 of CDF funds, 
$75,900 in local resources, and $108,100 in government funds and 
materials. The largest single expenditure was on re-roofing houses 
($24,000); the main agricultural projects together took $35,000, and 
public works over $11,000. Less than $5,000 was devoted to social 
welfare. (It is pertinent to note that the population of the Yaksan 
area is 9,058, compared to 2,108 in Chunsong.) 


Some Lessons and Open Questions 





Since 1971 the pace of change in virtually all of South Korea's 
36,000 villages has picked up dramatically, as village economies have 
become more and more tightly integrated with that of the nation as a 
whole, and as bureaucratic influences on almost every aspect of farm 





Table 3 
Implementation Record of Yaksan 
CBIRD Projects FY 1977-76 
No. of Projects , Actual Investments (uss)? 


Project Planned! Actual CDF Community ROK Govt. 


Animal Raising 5,925. 6,998. 
Cows 35 3 
Goats 100 50 
Pigs 60 


Medical Herbs (stavia) .02 ha. -02 ha. 1,663 
Consumers Co-op Store 1 store 1 store 1,040 
Vinyl Greenhouse 0.3 ha. 0.2 ha 624 
Kelp Cultivation 3.0 ha. delayed 4,158 
Women's Sub-committee (various projects) 1,040 











Community Center construc- delayed 5,489 
tion 
planned 


Kitcher Improvement 30 30 624 936 
Abalone Nursery 2 ha. cancelled 


Irrigation Well not planned } acre 624 959 
originally irrigated 


Leaders Training 2,079 1,372 


Athletic § Cultural 
Events cancelled because of drought 


Roof Improvement 41 houses 41 houses 6,819 17,364 


Seaweed (laver) 1 nursery 1 nursery 2,078 6, 237 
Cultivation 
Public Health Parasite Extermination 1,040 


Housing 30 houses cancelled 


School Supplies Books & drawing 
materials 


Telephone Line 1 1 


Public Facilities bath house cancelled 
village hall 


Road Construction 100 m. 100 m. 416 


Water Tank not originally 1 tank 624 
planned 

School Drinking not originally 1 system 2,017 
Fountain planned 


Administration 2.495 
Locally Supported Projects 


Fruit Tree Planting 3,000 3,000 5, 884. 
persimmons persimmons 


Irrigation Channel 400 m. 300 m. 1,238. 624. 
Ferry Boat Landing 1500 150 m. labor 10, 400. 








TOTALS 39, 900. 51,555. 14, 847. 





1, dditions and cancellations of projects explained in text. 
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life has deepened. From this standpoint the CDF program must be seen 
as an effort to fine-tune and accelerate the process in a few care- 
fully selected areas. CBIRD has supported the Saemaul efforts but 
has gone beyond them, enabling farmers, fishermen and others in its 
impact areas to exercise a greater degree of control over their devel- 
opment process. While one general effect of both Saemaul and CBIRD 
initiatives has probably been to reinforce local producers’ depend- 
ence on outside institutions and the linkages with the national econ- 
omy, the CBIRD approach has clearly demonstrated better ways to plan, 
finance, and direct further progress in accordance with villagers’ 
own goals and needs. It has furnished the multi-village area with a 
set of institutions and a methodology that enables the local popula- 
tion to make the most of their available resources. Most importantly 
it provides them with a workable means of acquiring those essential 
factors of production that are everywhere in short supply: capital, 
technical know-how, and management skills. 


So far, particularly in the mainland impact areas, the CBIRD 
initiatives have produced impressive results in increased productiv- 
ity, incomes, and local living standards. On the islands there have 
been some initial problems and delays, but a wide variety of projects 
is now being implemented, and given that some of the island programs 
represent much smaller per capita investment by CDF, the benefits 
already achieved are significant. 


It is not possible to reach any firm conclusions regarding the 
extent to which successful CDF programs in Korea are replicable in 
other countries. Nevertheless, it seems useful to raise some lead- 


ing questions to establish a comparative basis for exploring possi- 
bilities. 


There can be no doubt that four factors in the Korean environ- 
ment of the 1970s--the relatively equitable distribution of land hold- 
ings, the profitable and expanding markets for agricultural and fish- 
ery products, the high value traditionally placed on education and 
learning in the Korean culture, and the aggressive promotion of rural 
development by the government--have all contributed importantly to the 
effectiveness of the CBIRD program. It would seem to follow, there- 
fore, that the absence of any one or combination of these positive 
factors in another country setting--especially a very low income coun- 
try with a low economic growth rate--would constitute a serious imped- 
iment to replicating the successful CBIRD experience in South Korea. 


Concerning the results of CDF's concentration on areas with a 
“good potential for development," we can give only a speculative 
answer. CDF was undoubtedly well advised to choose such promising 
areas as Sanbuk and Chunsong in which to launch its experiment because 
it required testing out a complicated and untried approach that would 





inevitably present sizeable problems and risks even under relatively 
favorable circumstances. To have started with the hardest cases could 
well have doomed the experiment to failure from the outset. In moving 
on from these initial areas to the island areas of Wido and Yaksan, 
CDF did indeed take on some relatively “harder cases." Yet even these 
areas had a good deal going for them, especially in terms of prosper=- 
ing markets and rising prices for marine products, and the availability 
ef substantial local savings--albeit concentrated in relatively few 
hands--for reinvestment in development. There are, however, some much 
"harder cases" in Korea, particularly isolated mountain villages with 
only poor to moderate development potential and still lying outside 
the mainstream of the dynamically growing Korean economy. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that if the CBIRD approach were now to be tried out 
on some of these truly “hard cases" it would encounter much greater 
difficulties and would probably have to be modified in some ways to 
achieve significant results. 


This observation is not intended to imply that the CBIRD approach 
and the lessons of its experience in South Korea have no relevance to 
less prosperous countries. No one can really know until it has actu- 
ally been tried. What is very clear, however, is that CBIRD's unusu- 
ally favorable environment in South Korea, especially the extraordinary 
economic dynamism, cannot readily be replicated elsewhere, so that 
expectations of what a modified CBIRD approach might achieve under 
much less favorable economic circumstances should be appropriately 
modest and realistic. 


The discrepancies between CBIRD's more intangible goals concern=- 
ing social change and welfare and the actual program accomplishments 
pose a few important unresolved questions that merit review, especi- 
ally since they apply in many countries. 


Can the poor really be helped? Most of the benefits from CDF in- 
vestment accrue to middle-level and well-off farmers. Relatively 
little can apparently be done to change this pattern, despite the best 
intentions and efforts on the part of the CDF staff and Coordinators. 
In the Korean case it seems evident that except for outright charity, 
attempts to help the poorest sector of the rural population must de- 
pend mainly on the trickle-down effect of generally increased village 
prosperity. The goals of restructuring society so as to change the 
distribution of wealth, and of establishing a new welfare-oriented 
mentality among local elites, are simply beyond the capacities of the 
CBIRD program--or any other program for that matter, short of a 
thoroughgoing political revolution. 





The question then inevitably arises: given a widespread inter- 
national donor consensus on the need to improve the lot of the rural 
poor, to what extent is this goal really practicable? Perhaps there 





is something wrong with our perceptions of the problems. Have we 
taken adequate account of the very solid and durable social/structural 
obstacles to the kinds of change that are so widely regarded as de- 
sirable? Or, to put the matter in terms of practical strategies, is 
it possible to redistribute wealth or focus efforts mainly on aiding 
the poor, while at the same time promoting self-sustaining rural devel- 
opment? We must conclude here that, in Korea at least, the answer 
seems to be no. Our assessment of the CBIRD programs suggests that, 
regardless of its statements of basic principles and objectives, 
SCF/CDF--in its actual operating procedures--has implicitly reached 
the same conclusion. 


Unless a rural society is in a state of chaotic demoralization 
or upheaval, which has not been the case in South Korea, an effective 
integrated development program must be based on existing traditions, 
values, and institutions. It may be possible to modify their opera- 
tion in gradual and subtle ways, but if the change agent's commitment 
compels him to confront and try to do something all at once about such 
intractable problems as the role of women, child-rearing practices, 
village authority structures or hierarchies of wealth and status-- 
all in addition to technical agricultural innovation--then truly his 
program's failure is assured. In Korea, at any rate, effective self- 
help efforts depend on strengthening and improving village institu- 
tions and leadership in accordance with generally recognized, tradition- 
al standards--not on undermining or radically transforming them. A 
community worker can never afford to lose sight of the social mechan- 
isms through which people interact and organize their group efforts, 
no matter how dedicated he may be to certain overriding objectives. 


CDF Coordinators and Community Committees have arrived at reason- 
ably successful compromises on the choices between health and welfare 
versus income gains in the actual working out of a viable mix of pro- 
jects in the impact areas. The social welfare effort has been con- 
centrated mainly on women's training, day care centers, and actions to 
reinvigorate and supplement existing family planning programs. Except 
for the day care centers, however, the amounts invested have been 
minor compared to other kinds of projects. Another lesson here, then, 
is that if “bottom-up" participation and decision-making has any mean- 
ing, it is that under the CBIRD approach local leaders will determine 
the direction that development takes in accordance with their own 
(and the local administration's) ordering of priorities. Any serious 
effort by donors to alter local priorities would be self-defeating, 
which is to say that any major direct effort to improve the lot of the 
landless and helpless poor will have to wait. 


Will villages work together? Another major objective of the CBIRD 
system has been the formation of multi-village communities as the focus 





for development efforts. Here it is useful to make a distinction be- 





tween a true sociological community and a set of villages that are 
able to plan and work together under unified leadership for mutually 
agreed upon goals. Only in Sanbuk does there appear to be a strong 
and broader sense of community in which feelings of mutuality and 
social responsibility--a concern for the common welfare--go beyond 
village boundaries to encompass the whole impact area. The impres- 
sion is inescapable in Sanbuk that farmers not only participate 
energetically, they also take pride in operating the CBIRD machinery 
for their own purposes. This same sense of proprietorship is popu- 
larly reflected in the frequent, everyday use of the Community Center. 
In the other CBIRD areas the same general formula is being followed, 
and there is widespread and grateful recognition of the benefits 
derived from it. But for most people the activities remain something 
that is being done for them by outsiders in accordance with externally 
imposed rules and procedures. In terms of their associations, loyal- 
ties and economic goals people continue to identify themselves with 

a particular village or kinship group. Or, where such ties are weak- 
ened, they are likely to migrate to the city. 


The idea of the natural village community as the focus of social 
life and (now) of developmental aspirations is deeply ingrained in 
Korean mentality. Intimate, long term personal association is regarded 
as the proper and natural basis for both rural leadership and coopera- 
tive effort. Accordingly the Saemaul organizers, while recognizing 


the importance of planning and coordinated effort on a regional basis, 
have continued to emphasize the individual village, both as the local 
decision-making unit and as the basis of labor mobilization. Coordin- 
ation of larger projects beyond the village level is regarded as the 
function of local administration. Is it likely that the demonstrated 
effectiveness of the CBIRD methodology will change official thinking 
on this issue? On the basis of the present study it seems highly 
problematical. In the longer run, however, the prestige, authority, 
and ubiquity of Korean governmental agencies will determine the form 
and manner of operation of all local institutions. 


What are CBIRD's long term prospects? Today the social and eco- 
nomic horizons of Korean farmers are rapidly expanding, and CBIRD pro- 
jects are accelerating the process. Local leaders are actively parti- 
cipating in guiding the development of their communities. But the 
Korean Government depends on the docile support of the rural population. 
It does not look kindly on the formation of any independent, private 
associations at the local level that might be in a position to chal- 
leng the authority of official agencies or serve as a rallying point 
for demands for greater local autonomy. It would be highly mislead- 
ing to assume, as some have done, that the organization of local 
decision-making for economic development represents a significant 
trend in the direction of grass roots political democracy. Korean 
tradition, current governmental practice, and the geo-political situa- 








tion in Northeast Asia all oppose such a tendency, at least in the 
forseeable future. 


Thus it seems unrealistic to expect that a set of model or pilot 
communities implanted in Korean rural society can eventually transform 
that society by example in accordance with a particular ideal vision. 
Rather it is the other way around. As CDF phases out its operation, 
the model will inevitably be transformed by the particular conditions 
and popular attitudes of each area and by the ubiquitous and growing 
influence of the bureaucracy. 


At the time of this case study discussions were reportedly going 
on at high levels in the Korean Government with a view to restructur- 
ing the cooperative system to achieve a greater degree of active local 
participation and greater responsiveness to local needs. Were this to 
occur, the national organization would then play more of an advisory 
and facilitating role than, as at present, a stronghanded directive 
role as executor of government policy. In such a climate, the seeds 
of local planning, management and self-help that CBIRD has planted 
and nurtured would have a real chance to thrive. Whether such a vi- 
sion is utopian or not, it appears to us that the local cooperative 
is in fact the logical focus of integration and the most promising 
Successor to CBIRD. In any event, there can be little doubt that in 
the long run the CBIRD innovations will leave some useful and endur- 
ing impacts on the Korean rural scene. But just what form they will 
take and how extensive they will be, only time can tell. 


[Edited extract from Meeting the 
Basic Needs of the Rural Poor: the 
Integrated Community-Based Approach, 
Philip H. Coombs, Editor, pp. 534-39, 
528-32, 576-83, and 627-34. Copy- 
right© 1980, Pergamon Press, Oxford, 
England. ] 











Note: The book from which this article was extracted contains nine 
studies on ways of meeting basic needs of the rural poor, and can be 
ordered for $15.00 (prepaid) from: 


International Council for Educational Development 
Box 217, Essex, Connecticut 06426 
U.S.A. 








Commonly used abbreviations in 
international trade; all refer to 
money value of goods at different 
stages of the export process. 


EX WORKS or A L'USINE--at factory 
FOR/FOT--free on rail/free on truck 
(moved onto vehicle from factory) 
FAS or A QUAI--free alongside ship 
(transported from factory to port) 
FOB--free on board (moved onto ship) 


C+F--cost and freight 
CIF--cost insurance and freight 
CAF--cost air freight 
(the last three--after shipment 
by sea or air) 





Why Colombia’s Clothing Exports 
Rose and Fell 


David Morawetz 


[This article summarizes results of a study of Colombia's exports of 
clothing, with comparisons to such exports from Hong Kong, South 
Korea and Taiwan. Exports from Colombia rose sharply in the early 
1970s, then declined for a variety of reasons. Policy suggestions 
are offered. ] 


Although the statistics on Colombia's clothing 
exports are problematical, the overall trend is clear. 
Before 1970 exports were negligible. Between 1970 and 
1974/75 exports to all markets grew rapidly. After 
1974/75 exports to Venezuela and the Caribbean contin- 
ued to rise, but sales to the United States and Europe 


declined sharply. This decline leveled off, and there 
was a slight recovery, between 1977 and 1979; but the 
volume of exports during the first half of 1979 (con- 
verted to an annual rate) was still no greater than the 
after-the-fall volume of exports of 1976. The all- 
important pattern of Colombia's exports of clothing to 
the United States is illustrated in Figure l. 


By concentrating in this study on the rise and 
decline of Colombia's clothing exports to the United 
States and Europe, I do not mean to imply that exports 
to Venezuela and the Caribbean are unimportant. A dol- 
lar is a dollar, and neighbors' dollars are as good as 
anyone's. But exporting apparel to Venezuela and the 
Caribbean is little different from selling domestically: 
the same garments can be shipped on essentially the same 
terms. For exports to the United States and Europe, by 
contrast, competition is keener and prices are lower; 
quality control is tighter; lead times are shorter; 
punctuality demands are stricter; seasonal and fashion 
changes are more frequent and up-to-dateness in fashion 


Mr. Morawetz is an economic consultant 
with the World Bank. 





Figure 1. VOLUME OF U.S. IMPORTS OF CLOTHING FROM 
COLOMBIA BY FABRIC, 1971-79 
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Note: For 1979 it is assumed that the percentage increase over 1978 is the same for the full 
year as it was for January to July. 


Sources: Tables 8 and 9. 


is more important; and the sizes and shapes of customers differ from 
those in Colombia. Since the Venezuelan and Caribbean markets are 
minuscule by comparison with those of the United States and Europe, and 
since Colombian firms have important transport cost and institutional 
advantages in their own region, it is clearly Colombia's sales to the 
United States and Europe rather than those to Venezuela and the Carib- 
bean that determine the long-term health and future prospects of the 
country's garment-exporting industry. If present trends continue, 
Colombia may have to resign itself to being just another of the many 
also=-rans in the international garment-exporting business; at worst, 
its exports of apparel to the United States and Europe might disappear 
altogether. Eventually, if the roots of the problem are not tackled, 


Colombia may also begin to lose ground to its competitors in Venezuela 
and the Caribbean. 





Causes of the Rise and Fall 





The most important single reason Colombia's exports of clothing 
to the United States and Europe began to grow rapidly after 1970 is 
that the government's exchange rate and export-incentive policies had 
begun to make them profitable. Colombia has for some years experienced 
higher inflation than its trading partners; with no change in the ex- 
change rate, exporters’ costs increase faster than their selling prices, 
and balance of payments deficits rise. Before 1967 Colombian govern- 
ments tended to tackle balance of payments problems by carrying out a 
jump devaluation, waiting until inflation had eroded its benefits, and 
then jump devaluing again. As a result, between 1953 and 1967 there 
were never more than two consecutive years in which the real effective 
exchange rate moved in the same direction. (The real effective ex- 
change rate is the nominal or official exchange rate adjusted for ex- 
port incentives and for domestic and foreign price increases. In this 
study, it measures the relative profitability of exporting as opposed 
to selling domestically.) This made exporting a risky business indeed, 
since a businessman could never be sure what his real returns would be 
from one year to the next. 


From 1967 onward there was a dramatic and well-publicized change. 
A crawling-peg exchange rate kept rates moving in small frequent steps 
at approximately the amounts needed to adjust to inflation. With this 
and other export-incentive measures, for the first time in more than a 
quarter of a century the real effective exchange rate rose continuously, 
or at least did not fall significantly, for six consecutive years. 
Not surprisingly, it took two or three years for this new policy to 
bear fruit. It took time for entrepreneurs to believe that exporting 
goods other than coffee and petroleum might be feasible and profitable 
and that this profitability might be maintained; time to adapt plant 
and equipment and retrain workers to meet the stringent requirements 
of export markets; and time for buyers to be found, orders received, 
goods produced, and an export momentum built up. 


Then, in 1973, this time without any official pronouncement--on 
the contrary, government statements continued and continue to stress 
the importance of exports for the country's future--the post-1967 pol- 
icy was reversed. For the next six years the real effective exchange 
rate underwent an almost continuous decline. Once again, it was two 
or three years until entrepreneurs perceived what was happening, be- 
lieved that it was likely to continue, adjusted their plans, and either 
cut back their exports or switched them to easier neighboring markets. 
By late 1978, depending on the particular index chosen, the real effec- 
tive exchange rate was either equal to, or 15 percent below, the level 
at which it had stood in the balance of payments crisis year of 1967. 
The 1967-73 improvement in the profitability of exporting in relation 
to selling domestically was totally reversed. The fall in the profit- 





ability of exporting is reflected clearly in the figures for effec- 
tive protection for 1978. In that year, a firm manufacturing jeans, 
blouses, or shirts from domestic fabric received effective protection 
from the tariff and export subsidy system of +30 to +100 percent if 
it sold the garments in Colombia, compared with -32 to -62 percent if 
it sold them abroad. 


Nonprice factors played some role in the rise of Colombia's cloth- 
ing exports after 1970. Visits of U.S. buyers to Colombia in the early 
1970s helped new exporters overcome some of their initial market-entry 
problems; the purchase by some Colombian companies of licenses to use 
foreign brand names helped these firms raise both fashion awareness and 
labor productivity, and hence increased their ability to offer up-to- 
date garments on world markets at competitive prices. But it was in 
the fall of Colombia's clothing exports to the difficult markets that 
nonprice factors played a crucial part. 


The leveling off or slight recovery of garment exports to the United 
States after 1977 has rested heavily on a handful of firms that appear to 
have been holding onto their hard-won U.S. markets for as long as pos- 
sible in the hope that the profitability of exporting might improve in 
the future. Three of these firms, which accounted for half Colombia's 
total garment exports to the United States in 1978, have special long- 
term arrangements with their U.S. buyers. 


Causes of East Asian Predominance 





Whereas Hong Kong, South Korea, and Taiwan have a combined popula- 
tion less than 2.5 times that of Colombia, the total value of the three 
nations' garment exports is 150 times that of Colombia. Colombian 
clothing exporters interviewed for this study generally blamed cheap 
labor, heavy government subsidization, or cheap transport costs for the 
difference. On all three counts they were wrong. 


Because of rapidly rising East Asian standards of living, garment 
industry wages in Hong Kong are now 50 to 100 percent more than those in 
Colombia, while wages in Korea and Taiwan are at least not significantly 
lower than Colombia's. Government export subsidies are nonexistent in 
Hong Kong; in Korea and Taiwan they seem to be no greater than in Colom- 
bia. If, as is common, Colombians use air transport whereas East Asians 
ship by sea, Colombians have a significant advantage: they can land 
goods in New York for the same transport costs as East Asians but ata 
saving of four weeks in transit time. Since transport and communication 
services tend to operate more frequently and more reliably in East Asia, 
this advantage is offset, but only in part. Nor do U.S. import quotas 
explain East Asia's predominance; only in two narrowly defined product 


lines has lack of quota hampered the growth of Colombia's clothing ex- 
ports, and then only since 1977. 





The main price-related factors that do help explain the difference 
in clothing-export performance between Colombia and East Asia are labor 
productivity and fabric prices. On average, output per worker in the 
garment industry appears to be 30 to 50 percent higher in East Asia than 
in Colombia; as a result, Colombia's labor costs (wages paid per garment 
produced) are significantly higher than those in Korea, Taiwan, and pos- 
sibly Hong Kong. Differences in the abilities of management, both top- 
and middle-level, seem to be of primary importance in explaining this 
productivity difference, but cultural and social factors may also play 
some role. The latter might include the degree to which workers iden- 
tify with the goals of the firm, the degree to which they are suscepti- 
ble to organization and discipline, the protection they have against be- 
ing fired, the generalized societal training they receive in manual dex- 
terity, and the place that money income or being seen to be doing one's 
duty has in workers' and managers' scales of values as against the de- 
sire for a relaxed and sociable work experience or an easy life. 


In East Asia garment exporters are assured of duty-free access to 
top-quality fabrics at world prices. In Colombia, despite the fact that 
local textile firms export fabric and have done so for more than a de- 
cade, the prices clothing exporters must pay for domestically produced 
fabric are 50 to 100 percent above world levels. For cotton cloth, this 
is because the four large textile firms use their oligopoly power behind 
high protective walls to raise prices. For synthetics, the problem be- 
gins further back in the production chain with the too-small plants for 
petrochemicals and synthetic fibers, which also enjoy high protection 
and produce at high unit costs. The effects of the overpricing of 
domestic fabrics can be seen clearly in Colombia's clothing exports to 
the United States: whereas more than 80 percent of the country's 
textile exports are of cotton, less than 20 percent of its exports of 
garments are of cotton. 


The garment exporters' logical solution to this overpricing problem 
would seem to be to import fabric under the Vallejo Plan drawback arrange- 
ment, whereby imported materials can enter duty-free when they are to be- 
come components of exported products. Almost all firms that export to 
the difficult markets do this; but administrative problems and delays re- 
duce the scheme's value. At least two weeks' delay is incurred before 
an import request is approved by the administrative authority, and at 
least two to four weeks more are needed to clear the goods, once landed, 
through customs. Since the season in the clothing business is. only 
twelve weeks, these delays are crucial. Together, they effectively nul- 
lify, and often reverse, the one clear advantage that Colombia has over 
East Asia in garment exporting: the ability to offer shorter lead and 
turnaround times. Since they are of unpredictable length, the delays 
also increase the risk involved in exporting. The export=-processing 


zones (free zones), which ought to provide a solution to these problems, 
have not done so. 





Nonprice Factors 





Among the nonprice reasons for Colombia's inability to compete with 
East Asia, differences in the degree to which quality control and punc- 
tuality of delivery are maintained seem to be the most important. The 
best Colombian firms meet these two criteria as well as any other firms; 
but the less than satisfactory performance of some Colombian companies 
has given the country a bad name and has contributed to the fall of the 
country's exports to the difficult markets. Some managers apparently do 
not perceive how important quality control and punctuality are for sales 
to world markets. This may partly reflect the fact that quality control 
and punctuality norms in Colombia are rather different from those in the 
the United States and Europe; which, in turn, may be partly because Col- 
ombian garment producers have been sheltered from import competition in 
the domestic me:ket. The unreliability of domestic textile suppliers 
(both in quality and in the timing of deliveries), delays in importing 
inputs, and a serious problem with robberies in the ports all aggravate 
the quality control and punctuality problems. 


Knowing the markets. Clothing producers who wish to export gar- 
ments to world markets have little chance of breaking into them if they 
are not reasonably up-to-date with world fashion trends. One way of 
keeping up-to-date might be to travel abroad extensively and often; but 
most Colombian clothing enterprises are family firms in which the owner 
is needed to run the business at home. Alternatively, the producer 





might try to study fashion trends in imports--but imports of finished 
garments were prohibited in Colombia until 1973, and because of stiff 


tariffs and prior licensing never exceeded 1 percent of total consump- 
tion through 1977. 


A third option, the only real one open to a large number of small 
and medium-size Colombian firms, is to sign a licensing agreement with 
a foreign firm. As part of most licensing agreements in the apparel bus- 
iness, the licensor agrees to supply the licensee with fashion informa- 
tion relevant to its line of business. The precise form in which the in- 
formation is supplied varies widely, from in-house fashion magazines to 
ready-to-use patterns and molds; but the value of this information in 
raising the fashion awareness of local firms, and hence their ability to 
export when exporting is profitable, is indisputable. 





Productivity. In addition to supplying fashion information, licens- 
ing agreements have further helped Colombian clothing firms to begin ex- 
porting by providing technical assistance. Again, the precise form this 
assistance takes has varied widely. Some foreign firms have carried out 
time and motion studies in their licensees' plants and have recommended 
ways to reorganize the flow of production. Others have made suggestions 
concerning techniques of cutting fabric, machine maintenance schedules, 
methods of sewing, and the use of better materials (such as collar stays 
and linings) or better methods of joining materials (fusion instead of 
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sewing). Several of the firms I interviewed indicated that this produc- 
tion help was by far the most significant benefit of the foreign licens- 
ing arrangement. In one case, the time needed to sew a jacket fell from 
146 minutes to 90 minutes as a result of assistance from a full-time pro- 
duction engineer provided as part of the agreement. This 38 percent re- 
duction in labor costs was instrumental in enabling the firm to reduce 
its prices sufficiently to begin exporting to the United States; its cum- 
ulative exports to that market totaled more than $5 million by 1978, and 
it was planning a 50 percent increase in production capacity and exports 
for 1979-80. In a second instance, the Colombian licensee of an inter- 
nationally famous brand of jeans explained that his labor costs had been 
halved since he receivedtechnical help from the U.S. parent company; he 
now produces twice as many pairs of jeans with the same number of work- 
ers. The U.S. parent company's jeans used to be smuggled into Colombia 
but now this has ceased; instead, jeans made in Colombia with the U.S. 
company's label are smuggled out of Colombia and into neighboring markets. 


Small firms. In 1970-71, I interviewed the managers of several 
clothing firms in Colombia for another project. It appeared then that 
much of the apparel produced by these companies was competitive in world 
terms in both price and quality, yet the firms were not able to export 
because they were too small either to seek out the markets or, if buyers 
visited them--as happened in several cases--to accept the large orders 
buyers wanted to place. How, if at all, were these problems overcome 


after 1970-71? What role did small firms play in the rise of Colombia's 
clothing exports? 





To the best of my knowledge, no published or unpublished data are 
available on clothing exports by size of firm in Colombia. An indirect 
but fairly clear idea of the relative importance of small firms in these 
exports can be gained by examining the sample of clothing firms inter- 
viewed for the present project. Thes~ thirty firms alone accounted for 
between half and three-quarters of totai Colombian clothing exports dur- 
ing 1975-78 and for fully 69 to 90 percent of exports carried out using 
the Vallejo Plan. The top ten exporters in the sample alone accounted 
for from 38 to 65 percent of total exports and for from 58 to 74 percent 
of Vallejo Plan exports during the same period. Even if ali clothing ex- 
porters not included in the sample were small, which is not the case, small 
exporters have played a limited role in Colombia's clothing export history. 


Small firms that wish to export have four possible solutions to the 


problems, especially in marketing, that their lack of size creates: they 
can join together with other small firms in a consortium; they can export 
through an intermediary or trading company; they can manufacture goods as 
Subcontractors for a larger exporter; or they can grow and themselves be- 


come large enterprises. Small firms in Colombia have tried all four 
methods. 


Between 1970 and 1973 meetings were held to establish export-oriented 
consortia of small and medium-size clothing firms in Bucaramanga (Consex- 
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port), Pereira (Conevica), Medellin (Confexcol), Cali (Exporcali), and 
Barranquilla. By 1978 the last of these consortia had failed. The Bu- 
caramanga and Pereira groups enjoyed some success for five to seven years 
but then collapsed; the central body set up in Medellin never had much 
more than advisory functions; and the Cali and Barranquilla consortia 
never got off the ground. Problems in mutual distrust and obtaining fin- 
ancial support for overseas operations seem to explain these failures. 


If small clothing enterprises have had little success in exporting 
through consortia, they have not had much better luck with intermediar- 
ies--firms whose primary business is to arrange for the export cf articles 
produced by other firms. Thirteen firms listed as intermediaries were 
registered as exporting more than $100,000 worth of apparel during 1977, 
but six of these had disappeared by late 1978; apparently it is not a very 
stable business to be in. In the event, we were able to interview five of 
the thirteen. A solidly based intermediary might be expected to have a 
well organized market-search system, well staffed branch offices overseas, 
and well-established relations with clients and suppliers. None of the 
firms we interviewed fits this image. The most successful operation, 
according to volume of exports, employs two people in its market-search- 
ing department and is owned and managed by a lawyer who plans to retire 
in three or four years to devote himself to writing law books.- One agency 
is run single-handedly by a man who sells anything from blouses to ferti- 
izer and who uses the business partly as a means of visiting his former 
wife and children in the United States. Another is run from a single dark 
room in a seedy section of town by a Colombian who has been expelled from 
Mexico and from the United States (apparently for shady dealings) and who 
likes to travel. All buy their merchandise primarily from small producers 
who would not be able to export independently. The first four complained 
that their suppliers' goods had sometimes been of poor quality and that 
they had not always been delivered on time; at one stage or another, all 


four had made an attempt to set up their own production facilities to 
Overcome this problem. 


At least eight of the medium and large firms interviewed have sub- 
contracted work out to smaller firms at one time or another, and two of 
the smaller firms have themselves worked as subcontractors for others. 
Subcontracting tended to be most common when the parent firm intended to 
introduce new product lines but had not yet had a chance to set up its 
own production facilities. It also occurred, however, when demand was 
irregular and the parent wished to reduce its risks by avoiding the need 
to hire workers who would later be difficult to fire. The difficulty and 
expense involved in firing workers under Colombian law seems to be ex- 
tremely important in restricting the extent to which firms are willing to 
specialize in the risky and relatively unstable business of exporting. 
Generally, no more than 25 percent or so of the parent's value of output 
was subcontracted out at any one time. None of the firms that stated 


they were participating in subcontracting arrangements offered any criti- 
cism about how they had worked out. 
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If consortia, intermediaries, and subcontracting arrangements have 
played only modest roles in Colombia's experience with clothing exports, 
the growth of small firms into large ones seems to have been more impor- 
tant. Not one of the twenty-five large firms in the sample started out 
with as many as a hundred employees, and most of them appear to have 
commenced operations with forty or fewer. In most cases, growth seems 
to have taken place gradually over at least fifteen or twenty years and 
to have been financed both from reinvested profits and by borrowing. 
There were, nevertheless, a few cases of extremely rapid growth. 


Quality control. If a garment is to be of acceptable quality in the 
U.S. market, it must be styled, cut, and sized according to specifica- 
tions; it must be strongly sewn and neatly finished; and the fabric, 
buttons, linings, and other materials of which it is made must be good 
enough to pass shrinkage, colorfastness, and other quality control tests. 
The best-managed garment-making firms in Colombia consistently meet 
these standards--but a number of companies do not. 





The results of tests carried out by a large U.S. retail chain on 
apparel purchased in Colombia give some idea of the degree of variance 
in quality that can be found among some of the less reliable Colombian 
suppliers. Of twenty-two Colombian garments (mostly children's wear) 
tested by this chain during 1976-77, thirteen were judged to be unsatis- 
factory; on three, follow-up information was required; three were satis- 
factory with qualifications; and only three were clearly satisfactory. 
That is, of the twenty-two items examined, 59 percent were rejected out- 
right, and only 14 percent were clearly acceptable. By comparison, 
apparel from East Asia tested by the same quality control department 
during 1976-78 generally had a rejection rate of 10, or at worst 20, 
percent. 


The quality problems that this and other U.S. buyers have encoun- 
tered with Colombian garments cover a broad spectrum: 


@ A maker of children's jeans did not have any small zippers 
in stock, so he cut off the ends of some larger ones and 
used these instead. The zippers broke, and the entire 
$25,000 shipment was worthless. 


When some children's pants were washed in washing machines, 
they shrank more than was tolerable, and U.S. customers be- 
gan returning them to the stores. The manufacturer's re- 
sponse was “tell them to wash the pants by hand." (House- 


hold-owned washing machines are less common in Colombia than 
in the United States.) 


The stripe on the shoulder of a boy's cotton sports shirt 


lost its color in the wash. The manufacturer suggested that 
the shirt be labeled "dry clean only." 
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® The lining within the collar of some corduroy shirts was 
poorly constructed, with the result that the garments lost 
their attractiveness after two or three washes. The manu- 
facturer was not willing to change his production process 
for just one customer, 


In several shipments of women's blouses the sizing was not 
accurate, so the buyer scoured Colombia for a free-lance 
pattern maker familiar with U.S. sizes. Eventually he 
found one, but even this person did not possess the neces- 
Sary mannequins and tools. (In Korea and Taiwan many pat- 
tern makers specialize solely in work for the U.S. market.) 


As can be inferred from these instances, some Colombian garment ex- 
porters simply do not understand the requirements of the U.S. market-- 
zippers that break, pants that shrink excessively, colors that run, 
collar linings that wrinkle, sizes that are incorrect are not accept- 
able. True, hand-washing or dry-cleaning could solve some of these 
problems, but American consumers are not interested in children's pants 
that have to be washed by hand or boys' shirts that have to be dry- 
cleaned. As one buyer complained, "They were trying to sell us what 
they've always sold in Colombia instead of adjusting to U.S. require- 
ments." This buyer canceled a Colombian apparel-purchasing program of 
a million dollars a year as a result of quality control problems with 
two or three firms; her department store now buys the items in East Asia. 


At least some officials in Colombia seem to be aware of the quality 
control problem. In a speech in Bogota in late 1978, the Minister of 
Development made the same point as the New York buyer: "Even though it 
is painful to admit it, we are inexpert at international marketing...we 
have thought, wrongly, that we could simply export what was left over." 


Nor are Colombians alone in sometimes misjudging the markets to which 
they sell. 


Punctual delivery. Delivery dates are much more important in the 
U.S. market or in Europe than in Colombia, Venezuela, and the Caribbean 
because seasonal variations in fashion and climate, and hence in the 
clothing that is salable, are more marked in the northern countries. A 
department store buyer in the United States who orders shirts for deliv- 
ery in March is quite likely to cancel the order if they have not arrived 
by April 1, because after that date they can be sold only at a discount 
of 40 to 50 percent. Since replacement merchandise is not always immedi- 
ately available, the floor space set aside for the canceled order might 
be underutilized, and the money that was spent on newspaper advertising 
might be wasted. It takes only two or three episodes like this for a 
department store buyer to lose his job, which helps explain why buyers 
attach so much importance to delivery dates. 








Some of the U.S. buyers I interviewed expressed total satisfaction 
with the punctuality of their Colombian suppliers. But many were less 
than satisfied on the score, and several indicated that the failure of 
some Colombian suppliers to deliver goods on time was the last straw 
that caused them to cease purchasing garments in Colombia. A few speci- 
fic instances illustrate the nature of the problem. A U.S. manufacturer 
of custom-tailored slacks said that it costs him $5 more to have his 
trousers made in the United States than in Colombia, but that the in- 
creased reliability of delivery is worth $10 more to his customers. A 
U.S. importer-wholesaler who tried to specialize in Colombian apparel 
eventually lost most of his U.S. customers because of the unpunctuality 
of some of his suppliers. A department store chain ordered 100,000 
jackets from a large Colombian firm, trimmed the order to 50,000 when 
the supplier ran into difficulties, then cut it to 5,000--"and in the 
end they did not even deliver five samples. I would never go back to 
them," my informant stated. The buyers would be wary of going to 
Colombia again. 


The most important single determinant of the degree to which a 
garment-exporting firm is able to maintain quality control standards 
and to deliver goods on time is the quality of its management. Thus, 
it is no coincidence that several of the Colombian companies that have 
often delivered unacceptable garments have also often delivered late-- 
whereas the firms that almost always maintain high quality standards 
are those that almost always deliver on time. But a firm does not exist 
in isolation from its environment; some problems that are external to 
the individual enterprise can tax, and occasionally defeat, even the 
best managers--for example, when import barriers or local unreliability 
prevent a manufacturer from getting his materials in the desired quan- 
tities on time to make them up for an export order. 


U.S. garment buyers commonly point out that they can get anything 
they want in Hong Kong, Korea, or Taiwan--any garment, in any material 
(cotton, wool, synthetics, fur, or leather), at competitive prices, of 
acceptable quality, and delivered on time. In Colombia, by contrast, 
the range of garments and fabrics is limited, prices are in general 
higher, and quality and delivery times are less dependable. As a result, 
whereas many buyers maintain full-time purchasing offices in East Asia, 
there is not a single permanent foreign buying office in Colombia that 
specializes in clothing. This, in turn, makes garment exporting a risk- 
ier business for Colombian clothing firms than it is for East Asians. 
Thus, few Colombian firms specialize in exporting, few foreign buyers 
come to the country--and the East Asia-Colombia gap continues to widen. 
Success breeds success, failure breeds failure. 


Despite the apparent bleakness of the picture, it is important not 
to lose perspective. Only ten years ago, Colombia exported hardly any 
clothing, and few Colombians believed that exporting to world markets on 
today's scale would be feasible. If the apparently impossible could be 
achieved once, perhaps it can be achieved again. 
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Policy Options for Colombia 





If the Colombian government is interested in helping the country's 
garment exporters compete with East Asia, what measures might it take? 
First, it might try to ensure that exporting garments is made and remains 
at least as profitable as selling the same goods at home. To achieve 
this, the real effective exchange rate for clothing exports would need to 
be raised--this would at the same time help narrow the cost differential 
between Colombia and East Asia--and the government would have to commit 
itself and its successors to maintaining this real effective rate for 
at least five or ten years. Such long-term policy commitments are of 
course more difficult to make under the Colombian political system, 
which seems to require a biparty agreement, than under the systems that 
prevail in Hong Kong, Korea and Taiwan. Protection against imported 
garments might also be lowered. 


Second, clothing exporters would need to be assured of duty-free, 
minimally delayed access to a wide range of top-quality fabrics at world 
prices. Tariffs on imported textiles might be lowered, and the full 
range of fabric imports could be transferred from the licensing list to 
the free list. The Vallejo Plan might be streamlined so that approvals 
could be granted in twenty-four hours instead of two weeks. The ports 
and customs authority would need to be overhauled to ensure that, once 
goods arrive, they are cleared in a day or two instead of weeks. The 
existing free zones might be studied to discover the reasons for their 
failure; new, improved zones could then be established. An indirect ex- 
port subsidy might be introduced; domestic textile firms that sell fab- 
ric to garment makers, who in turn use this cloth in their exports, 
would then be entitled to receive the export subsidy for such sales, and 
perhaps concessional export credit as well. Indirect export subsidies 
of this type have been used successfully for important domestically pro- 
duced inputs in Korea, Taiwan, and Israel. 


Third, since management ability seems to be crucial in both price 
(labor productivity) and nonprice (quality control and punctuality) 
areas, the government might try various strategies to improve the coun- 
try's management. Large numbers of top- and middle-level managers and 
graduate students in business might be sent abroad for study and work 
experience and for exposure to U.S. and European standards of quality 
control and punctuality of delivery. Foreign buyers could be invited 
to Colombia to give short courses for managers and would-be managers, 
which would again emphasize the important, but often neglected, nonprice 
aspects of exporting. 


It is difficult to rank these policy options in order of importance. 
As New York buyers repeatedly stressed, price, quality, and punctuality 
are all necessary conditions of export success in the clothing industry. 
The absence of any one of these disqualifies the would-be exporter from 
serious consideration. If one set of implications had to be chosen as 
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the most important, however, it would probably be that relating to price; 
for, if exporting were made more profitable, entrepreneurs and foreign 
buyers would have a strong incentive to overcome the quality control and 
punctuality problems on their own. 


It has been argued in Colombia that the nation's governments have 
been right to allow the real effective exchange rate to decline since 
1973. Inflationary pressures began increasing about that year, making a 
slowdown in the rate of devaluation apparently desirable, while the cof- 
fee bonanza of 1975 and later years has lessened the need for dollars to 
be earned by clothing and other manufactured exports. If and when coffee 
prices fall, this line of reasoning concludes, then the pace of devalua- 
tion can be resumed, and clothing exports will pick up again. Although 
this argument has some appeal, it contains two important flaws. First, 
clothing manufacturers learn from experience. They were drawn into ex- 
porting once and have now painfully begun to withdraw; they are likely 
to be less willing to invest the time, effort, and money needed to break 
into foreign markets again. Second, foreign buyers learn from experience 
too, with the result that it is sometimes more difficult for an exporter 
to regain a lost market (particularly if the market was lost for quality 
control or punctuality reasons) than it is to enter the same market for 
the first time. Buyers have the whole world to choose from; if they have 
been let down by Colombian suppliers once, they are likely to try many 
other possibilities before they return. If clothing and other manufac- 
tured exports are to be put on a long-run footing, therefore, a more ap- 


propriate response to inflationary pressures and balance of payments sur- 
pluses arising from high coffee prices might be to push ahead with the 
liberalization of imports (which helps on both fronts and aids manufac- 
tured exports as well), rather than to cut back on the rate of devaluation. 


Generalizing to Other Industries 





The preceding policy implications were drawn up on the assumption 
that the Colombian government is interested in stimulating exports of 
clothing to world markets; but, of course, there is no particular reason 
to want to export clothing as opposed to any other commodity. It may be 
useful, therefore, to examine the extent to which the conclusions and 
policy implications derived from this study are generalizable to other 
Colombian manufacturing industries. 


Colombia's exports of other manufactured goods appear to have fol- 
lowed a pattern similar to that of exports of clothing to all destina- 
tions: a rapid rise through 1974-75 followed by a more modest rate of 
increase since those years. The increasing importance of Venezuela as a 
destination also seems to be paralleled: by 1977-78 Venezuela had over- 
taken the United States as the most important single market for Colom- 
bia's total registered noncoffee exports. The difference in order of 
magnitude between Colombia's exports of other manufactured goods and 
those of Hong Kong, Korea, and Taiwan is almost as great as for clothing. 
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Clothing is similar to other industries in which developing coun- 
tries have achieved export success in that average wages are low, the 
share of wages in value added is high, and economies of scale are unim- 
portant. Garments tend to be differentiated from each other more than 
some other developing-country manufactured exports, but the marketing 
problems that arise from this differentiation are generally taken care 
of by the developed-country buyers. This all-important role of the buy- 
ers is by no means limited to the clothing industry; rather, it is com- 
mon in many types of developing-country manufactured exports. The most 
important problems that have restricted Colombia's clothing exports seem 
likely to have affected other Colombian industrial export and potential 
export industries as well: a combination of high protection for domes- 
tic sale of final goods and declining real effective exchange rates that 
has caused the relative and absolute profitability of exporting, as op- 
posed to selling domestically, to decline; lack of access to inputs at 
world prices because of high protection granted to domestic input pro- 
ducers and because of problems with the Vallejo Plan, ports, and customs; 
and low labor productivity, inadequate quality control, and unpunctuality 
of deliveries resulting from management deficiencies and cultural fac- 
tors. Clothing is also typical of other Colombian industries in the dis-=- 
proportionate importance of a few larger firms in total foreign sales; 
the apparent inability of most small firms to export, whether alone, 
through intermediaries, or through consortia; the failure of the free 
zones to stimulate exports (with the partial exception of manufactured 
metal products); and the inability of local exporters to capture a sig-=- 
nificant share of total marketing profits. 


One difference between clothing and other industries is that since 
seasons are more important and fashions change more frequently in the 
case of garments, short lead times and punctuality in delivering are 
more important than in most industries. Nevertheless, no exporter of 
manufactured goods is likely to keep his clients for long if his deliv- 
eries are continually late or if his lead times are weeks longer than 
those of his competitors. For example, one U.S. manufacturer closed 
down an electronics assembly plant it had established in Haiti in favor 
of one in Mexico, even though Mexican wages were more than double those 
in Haiti, because the cycle time was two weeks shorter in Mexico. 


For many manufactured products quality control is extremely impor- 
tant. The damage that results if trousers shrink, colors run, or zip- 
pers break can hardly be compared with the consequences that would ensue 
if a lathe's cutting edge or an automobile's wheel nuts were defective. 
Indeed, there must be few manufactured goods in which quality control 
is not of primary importance. It might seem, too, that it is more im- 
portant for exporters of garments to have access to a wide range of im- 
ported inputs than it is for producers of other goods--yet again this is 
not the case. Some 90 percent of all manufactured exports from develop- 


ing nations originate in countries that guarantee their producers this 
kind of access. 





Perhaps the most important difference between apparel and other 
sectors for the present discussion is that clothing is currently one of 
the few industries in which developing-country exports are subject to 
quota restrictions. The distribution of quotas among exporting nations 
tends to be based on historical performance; thus, Colombia's garment 
quotas are only a fraction the size of those of Hong Kong, Korea, and 
Taiwan. This means that even if all obstacles to increased exports 
were removed tomorrow, Colombia could still look forward to only modest 
rates of increase in its exports of apparel to the United States and 
Europe. These possible increases, however, would by no means be zero: 
to begin with, clothing exports could increase severalfold before all 
present quotas are utilized. After that, the successful East Asian 
strategy of upgrading items within quota categories and hence increas- 
ing the value of exports while the volume is held constant could be 
followed by Colombia. 


In sum, clothing shares important characteristics with other indus- 
tries in which developing countries have achieved export success to 
date; and the principal problems that have impeded Colombia's clothing 
exports in the past seem likely to have retarded the exports of other 
Colombian manufactured exports too. Thus, the findings of this study 
may well be relevant not only to clothing but also to other Colombian 
export and potential export industries. 


Generalizing to Other Latin American Countries 





To what extent are the conclusions and policy implications of this 
study likely to be relevant to Latin American countries other than Co- 
lombia? In most relevant respects, Colombia is about as close to an 
"average" Latin American country as can be found. It ranks fourth after 
Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina in size of population, and fifth after 
these three and Venezuela in size of gross national product (GNP). It 
is neither among the most nor the least industrialized Latin American 
nations; in GNP per Capita, it is poorer than many countries but by no 
means the poorest; the growth rate of its GNP per capita has been close 
to the Latin American average for two and a half decades; and its dis- 
tribution of wealth and income is typically skewed. 


In total value of clothing exports, Colombia ranks third along with 
Argentina behind Mexico and Brazil; in total value of exports of all 
manufactured goods, it ranks fourth behind Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina. 
In clothing exports per head of population, Colombia is surpassed only 
by Mexico; while in per capita exports of all manufactured goods, Colom- 
bia ($27) is surpassed by Mexico ($38) and Argentina ($37), but ranks 
ahead of Brazil ($21), Chile ($11), Venezuela ($10), and most Latin 
American countries (see Table 1). By Latin American standards, there- 
fore, Colombia has been at least moderately successful as an exporter of 
clothing and other manufactured goods; certainly, its inability to com- 
pete with Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Korea has not been unusual. Colombia 
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has been more or less typical in the timing and nature of its policy 
changes: several other Latin American countries shifted from import 
substitution to export=-promotion strategies during the mid- to late 
1960s. It has also been about average for Latin America in its degree 
of political and policy continuity. 


Table 1. PER CAPITA EXPORTS OF CLOTHING AND ALL 
MANUFACTURED GOODS: SELECTED EAST ASIAN 
AND LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMIES, 1976 
(Dollars) 














Per capita exports 


All 
manufactured 
Area Clothing 


East Asia 
Hong Kong 727 
Taiwan 83 
Korea 51 
Weighted average 108 








Latin America 
Mexico geb 
Argentina 
Colombia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Venezuela 
Weighted average 


— Negligible. 

a. Estimated including border zone, with the help of U.S. as well as Mexican data. 
b. 1975. 

c. 1974. 





Sources: World Bank, United Nations. 


Many of the problems that have hampered Colombia's exports of cloth- 
ing and other manufactured goods seem likely to have been similarly im- 
portant in other Latin American countries. In the face of sharply fluc- 
tuating world prices for natural-resource-based exports and moderate to 
runaway domestic rates of inflation, few Latin American countries have 
managed to maintain constant real effective exchange rates (and hence 
constant real returns to exporting) for any length of time. In most 
countries, export subsidies were simply grafted onto the existing import 
substitution structure; since protection against imports remains high, 
the incentive to sell domestically is still greater than to export. 
Many countries still hamper their firms' access to imported inputs when 
domestically produced substitutes are available; and the port, customs, 








transport, and communications problems of Colombia are by no means uni- 
que. Colombia's low level of labor productivity in garment production 
is typical for Latin America--if anything, Colombian productivity is 5 
percent above the Latin American average. Some of the cultural charac- 
teristics that may cause Colombia's relatively inadequate productivity, 
quality control, and punctuality (for instance, the relatively relaxed 
attitude to time) are shared with much of Latin America. Colombia dif- 
fers from much of Latin America in being better located to sell to the 
U.S. east coast market; but Central America and the Caribbean islands 
share this locational advantage, while Mexico has still easier access 
to the United States. 


In sum, Colombia is in many respects an average Latin American 
country; its manufactured export performance has been quite good by 
Latin American standards; and many of the problems that have impeded 
its exports of clothing and other manufactured products seem likely to 
have retarded the manufactured exports of other Latin American countries 
too. 


[Edited extract from the final 
chapter, with inserts from chapters 
3 and 6 of Why the Emperor's New 
Clothes are Not Made in Colombia, 
David Morawetz, Oxford University 
Press. Copyright© 1981 by the World 
Bank, ] 
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Handicrafts (1): Marketing in 
the Eighties 


John Nelson 


[Although the boom in handicraft exports of a decade ago has ended, 
it is still possible for some developing countries to achieve such 
exports by gearing their activities to marketing requirements, as 
described below. ] 


The boom in the handicrafts market during the 
seventies has now subsided, and with it have gone the 
days when handcrafted articles could be exported to 
industrialized countries with little or no marketing 
effort. Consumers are now much more discriminating 
in the type and quality of craft items they purchase. 
Some categories of handicrafts can no longer be sold 
at all in the market, because either the novelty of 
such items has worn off or competing low-cost manufac- 
tured articles have edged out the handmade products. 


Certain types of craft exports can still, however, 
be highly profitable for developing countries, includ- 
ing the least developed. In many least developed coun- 
tries the craft sector plays a major role in the over- 
all exports of the country, since the skills required 
to produce handicrafts already exist and most of the 
materials that go into the crafts are available lo- 
cally. Craft exports also have an important function 
in countries where rural development is a national pri- 
ority, as handicrafts produced in rural areas can pro- 
vide supplemental income and thereby encourage more 
farmers to stay on the land. For craft exports to bring 
such benefits, suppliers must study the market trends 
and specific sales opportunities carefully, and develop 
their marketing strategies accordingly. Producers who 


John Nelson is a consultant on handicraft 
design and marketing, as well as an 
illustrator and a graphics designer. 





export crafts must also be able to assure that they meet certain basic 
production conditions in order to export at a profit, rather than a 
loss, as all too frequently happens in this sector. 


The term "handicrafts" has been applied to just about any object 
that has been partially or completely made by hand--from fine jewelry 
to household furniture. For the discussion that follows, however, 
handicrafts have been defined as products that are totally or partially 
made by hand; are produced with low initial capital investment; often 
have a design that reflects local cultural factors; and are generally 
made from materials available within the producing country. 


The Boom and its Aftermath 





During the late sixties and early seventies the market for handi- 
crafts in Western Europe and North America expanded rapidly. Craft 
items of nearly all types found ready buyers, and demand extended 
across a wide range of the buying population. By end of the 1970s, 
however, the situation had changed considerably as consumer tastes 
evolved and new marketing patterns developed. As a result, the types 
of handicrafts that can be successfully exported to these countries 
have become more limited, and the way in which they should be marketed 
more complex. 


New market sectors. Demand rose rapidly in the late sixties and 
early seventies for objects and designs that represented both the 
exotic and a "return to nature." Consumers began to lose interest in 
manufactured products in general, both utilitarian and decorative, 
and sought alternatives to what many of them considered to be the 
"plastic" or artificial culture in which they lived. This new life 
style also reflected a growing awareness of the cultural traditions 
of other countries, stemming from increased travel and more extensive 
coverage of foreign countries by the mass media. Handicrafts there- 
fore gained a strong position because they could be associated with 
both of these trends. 





The awakening of ethnic pride among minority groups during this 
period, particularly in North America, likewise opened up a new market 
which focused on consumers who wished to emphasize their own cultural 
origins, but it also extended to the general buying public. This new 
movement generated interest in all forms of ethnic clothing, jewelry 
and home furnishings. Fashion designers and interior home decorators 
in particular picked up on this trend and were able to sell large 
quantities of handmade baskets, fabrics and other decorative and util- 
itarian products. 


However, handicraft demand in these new market sectors gradually 
declined towards the end of the seventies. As ethnic handicrafts 





increasingly became associated with one particular sector of the popu- 
lation, the general buying public became less interested in purchasing 
them. At the same time fashion styles changed, as is characteristic 
of this market, and “ethnic" designs were no longer in demand. When 
interest in minority problems subsided in the mid-seventies, so did 
the market for ethnic products. In the case of sales to the “back to 
nature" sector, demand for purely decorative items dropped as the 
novelty of such goods wore off and as consumer buying power tightened 
with the recession. Utilitarian craft articles were still in demand, 
but only if they could compete in price and performance with manufac- 
tured items. 


Strong role of intermediaries. During the boom period most craft 
producers in developing countries did not take advantage of the expand- 
ing market to develop a marketing strategy aimed at maximizing profits 
and long-term sales. Instead they continued to concentrate on produc- 
tion, leaving the export marketing to someone else. 





One type of intermediary who played a major role in the marketing 
of handicrafts during the seventies was the middleman, especially 
wholesalers in both the producing and importing countries. By the mid- 
seventies many craft producers were complaining that much of their 
profit was going to such middlemen. Producers also objected to the 
increasing number of individual traders who were coming to their coun- 
tries to purchase large quantities of crafts and ship them directly to 
lucrative sales outlets in Europe and North America. 


While it is true that middlemen were making profits from handi- 
craft sales, there was also the other side of the coin: handicraft 
producers generally failed to develop reliable marketing structures 
themselves in order to aggressively search out new sales opportunities 
and professionally fill orders. Buyers naturally wanted their supplies 
delivered on time, according to specified quality standards. Middle- 
men could carry out these functions by helping expose new products to 
specialty shops and large department stores and assuring that orders 
went out as scheduled. The result was that producers lost much of the 
profit they could have been making if they had organized the market- 
ing operation themselves. 


Another type of intermediary that many producers worked through 

in the seventies was the "alternative marketing organization." These 
are primarily charitable agencies that buy handicrafts from developing 
countries and resell them on a nonprofit basis. Their purpose is to 
replace the "middleman" so that producers can get higher returns. 
Over 30 such organizations now exist in various countries. While they 
differ in size and the emphasis they give to marketing (as opposed to 
other charitable programs that they may also run), they all basically 
try to help the craftsman earn more from his trade. The results, how- 
ever, have not always been those hoped for. 
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In the first place, alternative marketing organizations tend to 
separate the producer from his market to an even greater extent than 
do the middlemen. Originally, it was hoped that these agencies could 
handle export operations for the craftsman in the initial period of 
setting up his business, giving him time to organize his business and 
gradually learn how to export. But in many cases the producer was 
not able to learn about exporting precisely because he was no longer 
directly in contact with his customers. He was dependent upon the 
marketing organization to tell him what product to make, in what quan- 
tities and at what prices. 


Second, the type of marketing strategy that these agencies used 
tended to give handicrafts a charitable image, rather than a utili- 
tarian or esthetic one. Consumers began to think that they should 
buy craft products from developing countries for humanitarian reasons. 
They were consequently not prepared to pay high prices for these items, 
despite the fact that many crafts are the result of long hours of 
skilled workmanship. 


So, although many craft producers chose alternative marketing 
organizations as the simplest, and, in fairness, the cheapest of the 
various marketing options open to them, their profits were not always 
as great as they might have been in the long run. 


Demand for new products. Another characteristic of the handi- 
craft market in the seventies was the demand for new types of hand- 
crafted articles, particularly those that could serve a practical 
purpose. However, when demand rose for such new craft products, pro- 
ducers often had difficulty in responding with new items. For in- 
stance, during this period there was a growing demand for high-quality 
utilitarian goods such as wooden household utensils and tools. Crafts- 
men had problems in designing new items in this line because they were 
not familiar with the way in which such articles would be used, since 
in most cases they had never visited the market and therefore were not 
familiar with the living habits there. Another problem in developing 
new products was obtaining capital to redirect production. In general, 
even when a producer has a good idea for a new product, he is often 
not able to get the financing necessary to buy new tools and new mater- 
ials and develop the prototypes, as banks are seldom willing to loan 
money to small businessmen for research on new product ideas. As a 
result, craft producers were forced to continue making primarily decor- 
ative crafts, and they ultimately flooded the market with them. 





Imitations. The growth in popularity of handicrafts during the 
seventies was actually counter-productive for certain craft suppliers. 
Copies were produced by machine of many handcrafted items and sold at 
lower prices. Of course, high-quality products could not be duplica- 
ted as easily as the less expensive crafts. But producers in developing 





countries had not foreseen the ingenuity of Western manufacturers, 

and also of a few developing countries that could undercut their 
prices because of low-cost labor. In many cases craft producers were 
not even aware that their products were being successfully copied and 
sold at far cheaper prices than they themselves could ever sell them 
for and still make a profit. This happened, for example, with tie-dye 
fabrics, which in some cases were cleverly printed by machine and al- 
most indistinguishable from real tie-dye material. Jewelry components, 
for instance for Ethiopian jewelry, were copied through manufacturing. 
As a result, the average customer could no longer tell whether an ar- 
ticle that looked, for example, as though it had been made in Africa 
was in fact produced elsewhere, and perhaps by machine. 





The popularity of crafts sometimes led to the production of machine-made imitations. 


Another development occurred that also eroded the position of 
craft suppliers. Particularly in the U.S. market, but also in West- 
ern Europe, consumers wanted to go a step beyond buying finished craft 
products=-they wanted to make these crafts themselves. This gave rise 
to a booming business in do-it-yourself craft kits, handicraft instruc- 
tion classes and the like. Kits appeared on the market to produce 
everything from African jewelry to carved Bolivian calabashes, 





Products that were once unique became accessible to everyone. The 
worst had happened, from the craftsman's point of view--the customer 
had become the producer. 


Unwise marketing practices. A further development that hurt the 
authentic craft market in this period was the "dumping" (selling in 
large quantities at below-market prices) of craft items. Craft pro- 
ducers and sometimes marketing organizations representing them under- 
mined their own position on the market by selling their products at 
very low prices to get quick returns, rather than seeking to main- 
tain prices over the long run. On a number of occasions crafts were 
sold directly off the shipping docks in the export market at give- 
away prices. These same products were simultaneously being sold at 
high prices in expensive shops downtown. Naturally craft sales de- 
clined as customers came to realize that the products they were pur- 
chasing in exclusive shops were not worth the high sales price. 





Which Products Now Sell 





The evolution of the handicraft market through the sixties and 
seventies has limited the types of crafts that can now be profitably 
produced and exported by developing countries. In the first place, 
craft products in general have lost much of their novelty over the 
last several years. With less money to spend, consumers tend to 
choose goods that will do the job well, whether they are machine- 
produced or handmade. As a result, importers are now more interested 
in the profitability of a purchase than its exotic or handmade fea- 
tures. In addition they know that it is difficult for the average 
consumer to distinguish between handmade products and factory- 
produced items, even if he is looking for a craft article. Only pro- 
ducts that are considered a necessity by the consumer can be expected 
to sell well now, given the current market situation. Suppliers can- 
not hope to successfully export a handicraft article if demand for it 
does not already exist, as the cost of creating demand through adver- 
tising and publicity is expensive and often prohibitive. 


The main market sectors that are now open to craft suppliers in 
developing countries are utilitarian products that can serve as com- 
petitively priced alternatives to manufactured goods, and, to a 
lesser extent, certain decorative items in which skilled craftsman- 
ship is quite apparent. In the first category producers must decide 
whether to export products that are very inexpensive but profitable 
when sold in high volumes, or those that are more expensive and sold 
in smaller quantities. The middle ground between these two extremes 
is difficult fox handicraft producers to enter, as in this range they 
are generally not able to compete with manufactured goods. 








Demand is focused on utilitarian crafts that can compete with manufactured items. 


Craftsmen who can supply the types of handicraft products now 
in demand should be certain that they can enter the market on a pro- 
fitable basis--rather than at a loss--before they begin export pro- 
duction. Simply being able to produce a selection of samples of new 
sales items that interest foreign buyers does not mean that handi- 
craft exporting can be a profitable business over the long term. If 
a craft supplier enters the export market before he has met the basic 
production conditions, he may destroy his markets prematurely, to say 
nothing of losing a great deal of money in the process. These basic 
conditions are discussed below: 


Raw material supply--A producer should not enter the export mar- 
ket if he cannot be certain of obtaining the necessary raw materials 
for his crafts, at reasonable and consistent prices and in the quan- 
tities required. Craft materials are often natural products, which 
in some cases can be collected or even grown by the producer himself. 
However for those that he must get elsewhere, he should examine care- 
fully before beginning production whether any future supply bottle- 
necks might arise. Unlike the manager of a large industrial opera- 
tion, a handicraft producer seldom has the capital necessary to stock 
raw materials to hedge against a possible future shortage. 





Volume of production--A craftsman must be able to produce enough 
of whatever he is selling to meet market demand. If a buyer of san- 
dals, for example, requires a minimum sample order of 1,000 pairs-- 
which is not an excessive amount--the producer has to be able to sup- 
ply this quantity if he hopes to export his product. If his produc- 
tion capacity is insufficient to produce this volume, he is wasting 
his time trying to export. 


Qualtty--The quality of handicraft production must be uniform 
and in conformity with samples supplied to the buyer. If an exporter 
delivers an order that is of lower quality, he may lose the entire 
market, as well as immediate sales. 


Price--The product must be competitive in price with similar pro- 
ducts. While a craftsman may be the only person in his country making 
a carved statue of an antelope, for instance, he is certainly no longer 
the only carver in the world doing so. If his carving cannot compete 
in price, he is wasting his time trying to export it. He may be able 
to compete successfully in quality, but this is important only if the 
buyer considers quality a major determinant in his purchasing decision. 


Delivery deadlines--The producer must be able to supply the quan- 
tities required by the client's delivery deadline. This may sound 
easy, but often it is not. He must in particular be able to meet de- 
livery deadlines for the major buying periods, for example for the 
Christmas season, as the distributor in the market has to assure that 
goods reach the retail store shelves before the selling period starts. 
To deliver according to schedule, the producer must maintain adequate 
stocks of his finished product. These stocks will often cost hima 
great deal of money to maintain and will tie up his capital. A sup- 
plier must also carefully assess the amount of time he needs to pro- 
duce an item when he is determining his capability to meet delivery 


schedules. Articles that take too long to make should be eliminated 
from the export line. 


Marketing Organization 





Commercial buyers and private consumers are more discriminating 
in the way in which they purchase handicrafts since the boom of the 
seventies. They now know what types of craft articles are being pro- 
duced and where to purchase them most easily and economically, a 
change that many craft producers are not yet aware of. Because of 
the highly competitive market situation, craft producers must there- 
fore spend more time and money contacting potential clients to inform 
them of new products and to actively push sales. Developing a viable 
marketing structure for handicrafts is consequently one of the keys 
to successful handicraft exporting. Exporting is too complicated and 
expensive for most small craftsmen to handle on their own. It re- 





quires the filling out of many different kinds of forms, long waits 

at the customs office and a knowledge of packing and shipping require- 
ments, not to mention the costs of actively promoting the product in 
the market. The expense of maintaining a packaging operation and in- 
ventories alone usually makes exporting prohibitive for the individual 
craftsman. Some of the marketing intermediaries used in the past, as 
discussed above, did not entirely meet these needs of craft exporters, 
so other alternatives should be considered. 


One possible marketing structure for crafts produced in develop- 
ing countries is a national marketing board. Where such a body does 
not already exist, small producers can get together to form their own 
marketing association. The danger of such boards is that they tend 
to take so much of the craftsman's responsibility away from him that 
he is not longer in control of his own business. It is therefore cru- 
cial in any marketing structure that he be actively involved in all 
aspects of decision-making. 


Marketing boards and similar associations are important for pro- 
moting sales. Few importers are willing to trade directly with in- 
dividual producers, particularly producers who have never exported 
before, as many importers have had problems in the past of orders not 
being filled by individual suppliers. They feel much more confident 
in dealing with a professional marketing organization, and usually 
choose to do so when possible. 


A handicraft marketing board should have representatives in key 
target markets to represent the interest of its members. A handicraft 
producer must know at what price to sell his product, to which consum- 
ers and which outlets to target his sales, and in which way to im- 
prove his product design. He can get such information only through 
direct contact with the market. Also, in order to sell aggressively, 
as is required in the current market situation, a craftsman should 
have a representative close to the buyer. A buyer will be more 
tempted to purchase if he can order by telephone and know that if 


problems arise with the order, someone can immediately deal with the 
situation, 


In the past some craft exporters have relied on commercial rep- 
resentatives in the export market to perform some of these functions. 
However, a representative's primary interest is his own profit, not 
that of the various suppliers he represents, and he will generally 
concentrate on selling the products that bring him the highest returns. 
Therefore the best solution is either for the craftsman to be repre- 
sented in the market by his marketing board or by himself. 


The marketing boards of a few countries have set up showrooms in 
key export markets, as have a limited number of individual craft pro- 





ducers. Maintaining showrooms is expensive, which is the main reason 
that more exporting organizations have not established such facilities. 
However, a showroom is an effective way to promote craft items directly 
to buyers in the market and should be considered by more handicraft 
Marketing organizations. 














Crafts must be appropriate for the target consumer. 


Example of the Asian Region 





The largest exporters of handicrafts are some of the countries in 
the Asian region. Their success has been due in part to their ability 
to meet the various marketing requirements discussed above. Asian sup- 
pliers have been particularly successful in exporting utilitarian pro- 
ducts, ranging from mats to furniture. 


The primary reason for the success of Asian handicraft exporters 
has been their low-cost production. Because they have been able to 
pay low wages for skilled handwork, they have had an advantage over 
most other developing countries where, contrary to what is generally 
assumed, such labor is quite expensive. 





Asian countries have also benefitted from a long tradition of 
business and trade. Their marketing organizations for handicrafts 
are well structured and highly efficient. Most of the major produc- 
ing organizations either represent themselves in New York, Hamburg, 
or London, or have representatives working exclusively for them in 
these cities. 


Asian craft producers have been particularly successful in mech- 
anizing their workshops to the fullest extent without eliminating the 
degree of handwork necessary for a product to qualify as a handicraft 
under the import regulations of their trading partners. This mechan- 
ization has allowed them to produce in large quantities, with the 
final work on the product being added by hand. 


Because they can produce large quantities of goods, Asian pro- 
ducers are in an especially favorable position to trade with the major 
markets such as the United States, where high volume is an important 
factor in obtaining orders. Many Asian craft producers are also ex- 
tremely flexible in adapting their production to changing market de- 
mand. A number of them have specialized in products made from a par- 
ticular raw material and are able to switch their production to 
other articles in that material quickly and cheaply. It is possible, 
for example, for a client to go into the showroom of an Asian pro- 
ducer in New York and ask for a particular basket but with modifica- 
tions, and to receive the finished order a short time afterwards. It 
is almost impossible to get the same results so quickly from craft 
suppliers in other regions. 


Craft production in Asia is usually not limited to one workshop. 
Some craftsmen produce only a single component of a product, which is 
then assembled in someone else's premises. This has enabled many 
more people to find employment than if each workshop worked on its 
own, and has also contributed to the degree of flexibility found in 
most craft businesses in this region. 


Additional Benefits 





It is possible, therefore, as the example of Asian suppliers shows, 
for developing countries to successfully export handicrafts if they 
survey the market possibilities carefully, select and develop appropri- 
ate products, and use effective marketing organizations. In addition 
to providing increased foreign exchange earnings, handicraft exports 
can support the national development process in other ways. 


Crafts are usually produced in rural areas and can therefore help 
supplement farm income. Such additional income is particularly impor- 
tant when earnings from farm commodities are temporarily down because 
of low market prices or poor yields due to unfavorable weather condi- 





tions. When craft production has been organized within the rural 
sector, farmers can also often earn extra profits by selling agri- 
cultural waste products to local craft producers. Materials such 

as banana leaves, seeds and seed pods, for example, are frequently 
used to make certain types of craft products, and can simply be 
gathered and delivered for sale to the relevant craftsmen. In addi- 
tion, a well established handicraft sector in rural areas can help 
alleviate the problem of migration from the farm to overcrowded 
cities, with all of the economic and social problems that such popu- 
lation shifts create. The attraction of moving to job<-scarce urban 
centers is less when the prospects for earning a satisfactory income 
on the farm exist. 


A well organized handicraft sector in a developing country can 
also help upgrade commercial skills in general among the local busi- 
ness community. Through craft production and exporting, businessmen 
can get experience in management and marketing, which can be trans- 
ferred to more structured types of production such as large-scale 
industry. Meeting the high quality requirements of export markets 
in the craft sector can likewise help raise the standards of other 
consumer goods sold on the home market. This in turn may assist in 
dispelling the impression in many developing countries that foreign 
goods are better than locally produced items and thereby help cut 
down on unnecessary imports. 


[Edited extract from International 
Trade Forum, July-September 1981, 
pp. 4, 22-26, International Trade 
Center UNCTAD/GATT, Geneva, 
Switzerland, ] 











Handicrafts (2): A Case of Promotion 


Malcolm Benjamin 


[This article describes the experience of a cooperative of wood carvers 
in Kenya which organized the craftsmen's marketing and undertook a suc- 
cessful promotional visit to three U.S. cities in 1980. ] 


Toward the end of 1980 Kenya's Akamba wood-carving 
cooperatives carried out a series of in-store promotions 
in the United States, under ITC's (International Trade 
Center) program of trade promotion oriented to rural 
development and assisted by the Kenya External Trade 
Authority (KETA), the country's national trade promo- 
tion organization. 


The promotions resulted in a considerable increase 
in exports for the cooperatives and the establishment 
of a strong foothold for their products in certain seg- 
ments of the U.S. market. The in-store events also 
benefitted Kenya's rural handicraft producers through 
the "market positioning" of their goods (that is, di- 
recting them at the most lucrative market sectors) in 
key cities in the United States, thereby increasing 
their export earnings potential. 


This pilot promotional activity, which fits into 
Akamba's overall export marketing strategy, demon- 
strates how direct sales promotion of handicraft ex- 
ports made by rural producers can be successfully 
carried out. 


Malcolm Benjamin is a marketing 
specialist with the International 
Trade Center, Geneva, Switzerland, 
with experience in market develop- 
ment in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. 





Akamba's Marketing Strategy 





The wood-carving industry in Kenya generates an estimated KSh20 
million in earnings annually (approximately US$3 million), the major 
portion of which is received in hard currencies, either through exports 
or tourist purchases on the home market. A large part of this amount 
comes from sales by the Akamba carving cooperatives, whose 2,400 mem- 
bers comprise an extensive production force and account for a signifi- 
cant portion of the wood carvers in the country. 


The historic seat of the carving community in Kenya is Wamunyu, 
two-hours' drive from Nairobi. Because they lacked marketing organiza- 
tion and know-how, many of the craftsmen in Wamunyu moved closer to the 
Major market centers of Nairobi and Mombasa several years ago so that 


One of the photos sent out in the press kit prior to the in-store promotional events. 
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their carvings could be more readily absorbed into the commercial main- 
stream. Encouraged by KETA, the cooperatives have since linked together 
into a commercial enterprise that has been able to respond to changing 
export market requirements and opportunities. With the planning and 
guidance of KETA, the wood-carving groups have also embarked on an ac- 
tive strategy to win a sizeable share of the profits from the direct 
marketing of their production, in contrast to the past, when the car- 
vers themselves received only a small part of the profits from local 
and export sales because of the strong role of traditional middlemen 
and other intermediaries. In addition, the cooperatives' strategy of 
production coordination and aggressive market promotion promises to 
help stem the rural exodus and energize the carving industry in one of 
Kenya's least developed communities. 


Common pricing and joint orders. One of the first steps that KETA 
took to help the Akamba groups set up a viable marketing strategy was 
to review their practices on pricing and receiving orders. KETA offi- 
cials realized that the three carving societies, located in Wamunyu, 
Mombasa and Nairobi, had no common policies for pricing their carved 
items or amalgamating their production capabilities to meet market de- 
mand. The societies subsequently agreed to market their production at 
common prices and consolidate their efforts to meet expected export 
orders. A catalogue and price list were produced to enable the coop- 
eratives to standardize product lines and to respond to the frequent 
market inquiries that KETA referred to them. 





Discount policies were established to induce larger orders from 
major importers. Profits were calculated on the basis of a mix of 
sales to importers, distributors and retail stores. The strategy also 
instituted a firm policy of offering only high-quality merchandise to 
overseas markets to establish the name "Akamba Cooperative" as synony- 
mous with quality and style. 


Positioning. "Handicrafts" is an ineffective product designation 
for marketing, as this is a term that at best describes only the pro- 
duction technique for the product. For merchandising executives and 
buyers, “handicrafts" often has a derogatory connotation, associated 
with nonstandardized merchandise, erratic deliveries and little commer- 
cial know-how. While woodcarvings fall within the category of handi- 
crafts, KETA advised positioning the hand-carved product lines within 
saleable merchandise categories, i.e. giftware, decorative accessories, 
and housewares (for functional merchandise), and adapting some of the 
products for the Christmas ornament and "notions" (small items used in 
sewing) departments. 





Choosing target markets. Market research showed that the per 
capita imports of Kenyan wood carvings into North America were among 
the lowest for Kenya's major markets of these items, and therefore con- 
siderable potential existed for expanding that market. Other indicators 
that pointed to selecting the United States as a target market were: 
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The high per capita earnings of the U.S. population and 
the favorable income spending patterns of consumers. 


Good potential for the purchase of carvings for use in 
the American home. 


An affinity with the product and interest in it by 
American consumers of African origin. 


An interest of the American public in "Africana" (i.e., 
African-type artistic and other objects). 


The little previous market development work by Kenya 
for carvings in the United States. 


The existence of duty-free treatment for carvings under 
U.S. import regulations. 


The use of English as the common language for commercial 
transactions. 


Good facilities for transporting the goods from Kenya to 
the United States by sea, air and post. 


Favorable payment practices in the United States on 
import orders. 


Market Entry 





Overseas trade fairs and buyer-seller meetings are one of KETA's 
prime tools for exploring new markets and making commercial contacts 
abroad. As a result of extensive correspondence with major U.S. buying 
and merchandising organizations, KETA arranged a product review at their 
stand at the International Trade Fair in Milan, Italy, in 1977, witha 
merchandising specialist from the Associated Merchandising Corporation 
(AMC). AMC is a group of 47 major retail store chains throughout the 
world affiliated into a buying network. The group has set up special 
committees composed of experienced buyers who review all new merchan- 
dise for fashion, function, durability, safety and price. Goods that 
meet the rigid criteria of the committees are sent to the annual buyer 
meetings for review and order commitments. 


The AMC executive reviewed the big selection of handcrafted Kenyan 
merchandise on display in Milan and selected a number of product lines 
for in-depth market appraisal by buyers and AMC merchandise specialists. 
Feedback came several months later, along with the first orders from 
buyers indicating that the Akamba wood carvings were widely accepted 
by the retail stores in AMC's network. 





This initial contact has led to a continuing program of new styl- 
ing and product development for sales to the AMC affiliates. During 
the past three years the Akamba Cooperative has developed product lines 
for the AMC stores for their gift, decorative accessories, houseware, 
Christmas ornaments and toy departments. Before orders are placed, the 
new lines must pass a critical screening by AMC merchandise representa- 
tives and the select committees, and then be presented to the annual 
buyer assemblies. In early 1980, buyers and fashion directors repre- 
senting a majority of the AMC stores met in Europe to place orders for 
their 1980 direct imports. By April of that year, the Akamba Coopera- 
tive had received firm orders from 17 North American retail stores for 


over $30,000 worth of carvings for autumn delivery and Christmas period 
sales. 


In-Store Promotions 





The success with which Akamba had obtained a foothold in the mar- 
ket led both the cooperatives and the AMC buyers to examine how the 
market position of the group could be further strengthened. 


Suggestions 
from the stores focused on direct promotional events. 


Akamba received 


numerous requests from buyers and design coordinators for visual and 
background material to be used in store displays of Akamba carvings. 
number of top merchandising executives also suggested to KETA that in- 
store demonstrations by a master carver would be welcomed by retailers 
who wished to offer their customers the experience of seeing the sculp- 


A 


tures being carved and thereby stimulate demand for these items. 


In-store promotions can be held for several purposes: to launch a 
new product line, feature special merchandise, accelerate sales of an 
exclusive or well priced line, and enhance the image of a store. In 
the case of Akamba carvings, a promotion could serve all four purposes, 
as in some of the stores concerned the carvings could be introduced for 
the first time, while in others they were already being sold and could 
be further promoted. A series of "live promotions" as suggested by 
some of the merchandising executives could feature demonstrations of 


how the products were made, and Kenyan staff could also be on hand to 
introduce the products personally to the ac teva 


Cost-benefit analysis. The cooperative decided to give the idea 
of a series of promotions serious consideration. In collaboration with 
KETA, the cooperative's officers carried out a cost-benefit analysis, 
listing the objectives of such a series of promotions and the estimated 
costs of staging the events. The benefits anticipated included: 





1. Obtaining additional orders from stores participating in 


the promotional events. 


Receiving practical, on-site training for the Akamba manage- 


ment in preparing and carrying out promotions in foreign mar- 
kets, 
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Getting media exposure for their art through adver- 
tising placed by the stores to promote the event. 


Getting insights into consumer buying patterns for 
use in planning future production. 


Carrying out market testing of new product styles at 
the consumer level. 


Analyzing the range of retail prices to be used in 
calculating future wholesale prices and discount 
policies to increase the returns to the cooperative. 


Expanding the positioning possibilities of Akamba 
carvings by enhancing their image as important 
fashionable merchandise. 


Major costs for a promotion of this type are transportation 
(local and international) for the demonstrator and team, plus lodg- 
ing and meal expenses during the tour. KETA estimated that the mini- 
mum direct costs to the cooperative would be $4,000, including 
tourist-class air travel, travel by bus within the United States and 
lodging at modest hotels during the three-week tour. Based on the 
initial orders placed by the AMC stores, the projected tour costs 
could be considered a 13% contribution to the sales promotion if 
funded by the cooperative. Because of the advantages that the ser- 
ies of promotions appeared to offer, Akamba proposed it as a pilot 
activity to KETA. ITC provided funds to stage the event and to 
train a KETA marketing officer in retail store promotions. 


Selecting stores. The stores to be chosen for the series of 


promotions had to comply with certain conditions if the tour was to 
be a success: 





1. The stores would have to have enough merchandise on 


order to warrant a three-to-four day promotion. It 
stands to reason that, for a merchandise promotion, 
the retailer must have an adequate stock on hand to 
get the most benefit out of the event. If the ex- 
porter is covering a large proportion of the costs, 
as was the case with the Akamba promotion, it is an 
accepted practice for him to request a minimum pur- 
chase of his goods. In this way a promotion offer 
will induce larger orders, and the exporter can cal- 
culate his promotional costs as a percentage contri- 
bution, as Akamba did. Ideally the cost of the 


promotion or cost of sales should be calculated in 
the export price. 





The stores would need to place appropriate advertise- 
ments in local newspapers and magazines to publicize 
the event. Advertising is usually required for such 
promotions, and retail establishments generally have 
a special department that prepares the advertising 
copy and artwork. The exporter is expected, however, 
to supply the advance material to be used by the 
store's advertising and special events department. 


The stores would be required to accept the coopera- 
tive's time schedule and agree to fixed dates, allow- 
ing reasonable travel time between cities and an 
itinerary for the group that would not involve back- 
tracking and therefore extra costs. The most econo- 
mical promotions keep a team moving from store to 
store to minimize their lodging and subsistence 
expenses. 


With the assistance of AMC's London and New York offices, plans 
were formulated to include three prestigious AMC affiliate stores in 
Akamba's promotional tour. The selection was made to allow the co- 
operatives to get a good geographical spread for their marketing 
efforts. With ITC's financial backing, the Akamba committed them- 
selves to the promotion on a no-cost basis to the stores. 


Publicity material. Special promotions are usually highlighted 
by advance advertising in newspapers and store bulletins, posters 
and point-of-sale displays, all geared to increase customer traffic 
to the store and to a specific department within that store. Merchan- 
dising specialists recognize that the advertising for a special event 
of this type can result not only in direct sales of promotional mer- 
chandise but also spin-off sales of other goods from impulse buying. 





In this case, the cooperative agreed to supply the stores with 
promotional materials that could be used by their advertising and spe- 
cial events sections to prepare such publicity programs before the 
Kenyan team arrived. The press kit compiled by the cooperative and 
KETA included enlarged photographs of the artist-craftsman who would 
be giving the carving demonstrations, color slides of carvers working 
in Kenya, and a drawing of how the carvings evolved from a section 
of log to a piece of finished artwork. Story tags and stick-on labels 
were produced to provide point-of-sale support for the merchandise. 
Background material on Peter Muia, the carver, and on the cooperative 


was included to aid the writers in composing copy for their advertise- 
ments. 
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Fact sheet in press kit showing the evolution of the carving. 


The First Stop 





The first store on the tour was one of a large and well-known 
chain in Washington, D.C. The store's giftware buyer, who before the 
promotion had already been successfully selling Akamba carvings, 
worked with the cooperative to make the promotion an important store 
event. Her merchandise selection was based on her evaluation of past 
sales performance. At the time of committing the store to the promo- 
tion, she had placed additional orders for both back-up stock and an 


assortment of ethnic and functional styles to add strength to the 
display. 





The team of three from Kenya, representing Akamba and KETA, 
arrived at the store before the opening date for the promotion, which 
gave the group the opportunity to help set up the demonstration area. 
(Protocol assumes that members of a promotional team will assist 
store personnel in setting up a display.) The demonstration area 
consisted of a 4' x 4' platform or stage, which was surrounded by 
display islands featuring carvings. Both lighting and props are im- 
portant to tie the merchandise being displayed into the demonstration. 
The display departments of the store provided a variety of natural 
materials to accentuate the natural wood used for the carvings and to 
create a suitable background for the carved wildlife forms. 


The sales staff of the store were briefed on the demonstration 
sequence and were informed about the carver's tools, the type of wood 
used, and the most interesting and unique aspects of the carving pro- 
cess. They were also briefed to answer questions that might be asked 
by customers relating to the care of carvings, the time required to 
complete a carving and the training process of a master craftsman. 
Most of those questions were in fact repeatedly asked during the 
actual promotion. 


Peter Muia, the carver giving the demonstration, worked on a num- 
ber of different carvings successively during the promotion so that 
customers could see the various stages of a carving. After he found 
that his concentration was repeatedly being broken by answering ques- 


tions from inquisitive shoppers, the Kenyan team and the store's sales 
staff began providing the answers so that he could continue his work 
undisturbed. Customers showed the most interest in the demonstration 
when he used the traditional "ngomo," an adze-like carving tool that 
calls for great control and skill to avoid cutting the fingers. They 
could judge the intrinsic worth of each piece by seeing how much skill 
and time were required for its production. The sales of the carvings 
were therefore boosted because customers appreciated the difficulty 

of the task and the adept skills of the carver. 


During a promotion of this type, the actual transaction of a sale 
is the domain of the store's sales staff. In this case, the group 
from Kenya were on hand to answer questions and observe customer re- 
action to the demonstration and merchandise. Peak store traffic in 
the United States is often at lunchtime (between 12 a.m. and 2 p.m.) 
when people who work have time to shop. The Akamba demonstrator and 
promotional team therefore worked during the peak shopping hours. 


The results. The demonstrations in Washington, D.C., were con- 
ducted in four of the chain's stores. A computer printout tallied 
from cash register sales indicated that the promotion not only sold 
most of the Akamba merchandise on the spot but also stimulated sales 
in the stores' entire gift departments as a result of the increased 








customer traffic. The Kenyan team attributed the sales success to 
the buyer's choice of merchandise, effective pricing and display 
planning, as well as to the store's sales staff. The advance adver- 
tising in The Washington Post newspaper and the storewide posters 
announcing the demonstrations increased customer traffic to the gifts 
department and exposure to the Akamba merchandise. 


Subsequent promotions were put on in stores in Dallas, Texas, 
and Los Angeles, California. 


The Sales Results 





The Akamba's pilot export activity illustrates that rural pro- 
ducers in developing countries can promote their goods abroad through 
appropriate promotional and merchandising techniques. New sales stim- 
ulated by the promotion were $8,000, or an approximate 26% increase 
in sales to AMC stores as a direct result of the promotion. This 
figure takes into account the stores' ordering of additional merchan- 
dise to support the sales event and re-orders immediately following 
the promotion. Another indication of the success of the promotion 
was the request by one chain to plan an extended storewide promotion 
of Akamba carvings in 1981. During the promotion a number of import- 
ers visited the stores and requested details about importing the 
Akamba lines. 


[Edited extract from International 
Trade Forum, July-September 1981, 
pp. 5-7, 27-30, International Trade 
Center, UNCTAD/GATT, Geneva, 
Switzerland. ] 


























MARINE AQUACULTURE. 
OYSTER CULTIVATION IN SUDAN. 
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A Role For Aquaculture in Rural 
Development 


S. Z. Qasim 


[Aquaculture, the farming of aquatic plants and animals, can be a source 
of food. Its development can generate additional food resources and im- 
prove the standard of rural life in a number of Third World countries. 
The physical and economic problems are discussed and the major types of 
marine aquaculture practices are outlined. ] 


Similar to the utilization of land for multiple 
cropping, there is a vast scope for using the backwaters 
and estuaries adjoining the coasts of India for farming 
of aquatic plants and animals. This type of farming, 
known as aquaculture, has recently come up as one of the 
very useful ways of generating extra food resources. 
Aquaculture employs certain principles of animal hus- 
bandry to gain control over the animals and their liquid 
environment. A site for aquaculture must have certain 
prerequisites, like sufficient depth of water, suitable 
temperature, optimum salinity, and fertility of water. 


In agriculture, only the topmost soil, some 30 cm 
thick, which is subjected to the vagaries of nature, 
contains most of the food production. In aquaculture, 
the entire water column from the surface down to about 
100 meters depth, depending upon the clarity of water, 
is available for cultivation. This means that the 
available space for the cultivation of aquatic organ- 
isms is many times greater than the available space for 
agriculture or animal farming on land. Moreover, it is 
easier to grow aquatic animals for food because they 
are of the same density as the medium in which they live 
and require only water bodies as their habitat, unlike 
the sheltering and supporting structures required by 
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the land animals. In some parts of the world, aquaculture has surpas- 
sed even the labor productivity attained in poultry farming by produc- 
tion of over 220,000 kg of meat per man per year. Another important 
factor in favor of aquaculture is that most of the crops produced have 
high quality protein. 


Some of the aquatic organisms are known to be better converters 
of plant food than the land animals. Filter-feeding fishes and mol- 
luscs subsist on microscopic plankton, which cannot be used directly 
by human beings. Most of the fishes and other aquatic animals are 
cold-blooded and hence do not expend their energy for thermoregulation. 
It has been estimated that the accumulation of flesh in some of the 
fishes--like carps--per unit of assimilated food is 1.5 times as rapid 
as in pigs or poultry and twice as rapid as in cattle and sheep. 


Problems in Aquaculture 





If aquaculture has such a vast potential, why has its development 
been so slow? The reason is partly that, because water rather than air 
is the environment in which the organisms have to be reared, aquatic 
animals largely remain unseen. One operational problem is that the 
extra food materials and other metabolic products do not degrade as 
fast in water as in the air, and therefore the water gets easily pol- 
luted. This necessitates either continuous flushing, which requires 
an overabundance of water, or rather expensive recycling schemes. 
Another difficulty is that in the young stages aquatic animals undergo 
major transformation from hatching to the adult stage; during this pro- 
cess, they neither resemble their parents nor consume the same food as 
the parents. Thus the rearing of aquatic animals from herbivores to 
carnivores, or vice versa, requires additional labor, skill, and spe- 
cial installations. These practices normally accelerate the ecologi- 
cal cycles which, in turn, lead to faster accumulation of waste mater- 
ials. These materials have to be eliminated through technological 
means, which requires more economic inputs. Thus, the product of 
aquaculture ultimately costs more per kilogram than the naturally 
occurring fish population obtained by fishing in the sea. Another dis- 
advantage of the aquatic medium lies in the fact that water is a uni- 
versal solvent, which makes any preventive step against physical and 
chemical contamination of water very difficult. 


Evidently, aquaculture, at least in the near future, is not going 
to replace fishery, but it would definitely supplement it. 


It is clear from some of the facts noted above that, although the 
total theoretical yield of aquaculture is very high, the realization of 
this potential in practical terms will require suitable innovations and 
fairly advanced technology. The future of large-scale aquaculture, 


therefore, largely depends on a realistic appraisal of our land and 
water management methods. 
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Economic Viability 





The economic viability of aquaculture would depend on a large 
number of interacting factors, which are more often sociological than 
technological and vary from region to region. The degree of success 


achieved also varies with the particular species used for culture from 
one location to the other. 


Commercial aquaculture can be evaluated and compared in terms of 
the quantity produced in relation to the human effort expended. But 
the lack of adequate cost accounting and the difficulty in obtaining 
reliable information make such a comparison problematical. Aquaculture 
in low-income countries tends to remain a part of mixed subsistence or 
near-subsistence farming which defies conventional economic analysis. 
However, the yield per unit of labor input in aquaculture is found to 
compare favorably with pig and poultry farming. There is no doubt that 
commercial application of newly developed, highly automated methods of 


feeding and harvesting will greatly improve aquacultural production 
efficiencies. 


The slow development of aquaculture in many developing countries 
is not so much because of shortcomings in the application of modern 
techniques as due to lack of funds, slow capital formation, lack of 
credit facilities, poor administration, and inadequate infrastructures 
like roads and markets. The success of aquaculture depends on the 
marketability of the product and the efficient use of natural factors. 
As in agriculture, the crucial thing in aquaculture is the degree of 
technical and managerial skill possessed by the aquaculturist. In 


fact, aquaculture generally requires a higher level of managerial skill 
than agriculture. 


In most of the littoral countries of the world, aquaculture is 
being given priority for research and development. From the studies 
conducted so far it has become clear that successful aquaculture re- 
quires a complete mastery over the entire life cycle of the organism 
used as "crop." Control over reproductive biology, knowledge of food 
habits and mode of nutrition, types of diseases, availability of eco- 
nomically sound techniques of aquacultural engineering are some of the 
factors which would determine cost-benefit ratios. 


Aquacultural Practices 





Depending on the degree of human effort and the capital expended, 
aquacultural practices can be divided into the following main branches: 


1. Transplantation of organisms from poor to better growing areas; 
this is the least capital-intensive form of aquaculture. 





2. Transplantation of young animals after their initial rearing: 
this practice normally contributes significantly to conventional fish- 
eries. 


3. Trapping fish and invertebrates in special enclosures and 
allowing them to grow there until harvested: this can be further in- 
tensified by using fertilization techniques or by installing devices 
to control the flow of water. 


4. Gaining complete control over the reproduction of the animals, 
and using artificial enclosures for rearing them from larval to adult 
stage (hatchery technique): the yield in this case can be greatly in- 
tensified by giving artificial feeds. 


5. Raft culture of sessile invertebrates (those attached to a 
base) and several varieties of seaweeds: this form of aquaculture 
Probably gives the highest yield. 


In all these operations, such biological factors as reproductive 
habits, requirements of the eggs and larvae, feeding habits, and adapt- 
ability to over-crowding must be taken into consideration in addition to 
size, availability, and nutritive value of the organisms to be cultured. 
Breeding of the species in captivity is not strictly necessary for aqua- 
culture. It is generally found that animals which produce fewer and 
larger eggs have larger and hardier larval forms, and these are more 
suitable for culture purposes. 


Products of Aquaculture 





About 5 million tonnes of food is at present being produced by 
aquaculture in the world from approximately 400,000 hectares of aquatic 
areas under cultivation. The organisms which are being cultured come 
under the groups of fishes, crustaceans, molluscs, and seaweeds. In 
developing countries like India it has been suggested that herbivores 
or plankton-feeders are most suitable for aquaculture, because their 
harvest in terms of surface area or volume of water, their utilization 
of raw materials like solar energy, and their natural or artificial 
fertility are greater than those of carnivores. 


In India, the culture of milk-fish has been found to be rewarding, 
but yields are not as high as in Taiwan where the maximum yield of milk- 
fish (1,000-2,500 kg/hectare) has been obtained by stocking and restock- 
ing at different intervals. Similarly, mullet culture is of consider- 
able importance to several countries including India. The culture of 
eel also seems to have good possibilities in India, because of its being 


an important export item. Several other fishes, tolerant of large changes 
in salinity, are suitable for cultivation in estuaries and backwaters. 


Crustaceans form another important group of marine animals suitable 
for cultivation. Shrimp culture is being undertaken in many countries, 
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either by natural or controlled stocking. In Japan, the yield of cul- 
tured shrimp is more than 2,000 kg/hectare. In certain parts of India, 
shrimp culture has proved to be quite profitable, even by traditional 
methods. Lobsters and crabs are other important crustaceans which can 
be cultured with improved techniques. 


So far, in India, maximum success has been achieved in the culture 
of molluscs. Mussel culture on ropes has given spectacular results. 
Similarly, the culture of clams, edible oysters, and window-pane 
oysters can also be undertaken in suitable nets with success. In re- 
cent years, the culture of pearl oysters on wooden rafts using sandwich- 
type frame-nets has given excellent results; it is now possible to pro- 
duce cultured pearls from these oysters on a commercial scale using 
indigenous technology. [See photo p. 97.] 


The culture of seaweeds on coir ropes and wooden frames has also 
given promising results, and many seaweeds of economic importance can 
now be cultivated on a fairly large scale. Similarly, the culture of 
several other organisms--sponges, holothurians (sea cucumbers, etc.), 
turtles etc.--can also be attempted in India. 


Scope for Development in India 





India has vast aquatic resources well suited for aquaculture. How= 
ever, in order to popularize aquaculture, nation-wide demonstrations are 
necessary to explain the principles involved and the monetary returns to 
be expected from culturing of selected species. Another promising ap- 
proach could be the utilization of treated sewage for producing fish, 
and the use of wastes from industrial complexes like fertilizer factor- 
ies for culturing several edible varieties of aquatic animals. 


The slow pace of development of aquaculture in rural areas is 
largely because of shortage of capital, lack of skilled personnel and 
the use of outmoded techniques. These factors collectively reduce 
the yield from aquaculture and make the village folk hesitant to 
adopt aquaculture as their mode of livelihood. In the field of aqua- 
culture, we have yet made only a beginning, and once the new innova- 
tions of sea farming reach the rural areas of our long coastline, 
aquaculture could become as popular as poultry farming. By introduc- 
ing successful aquaculture we should be able to generate considerable 


employment potential in our rural areas which would add to our economy 
substantially. 


[Edited extract from Invention Intel- 
ligence, January-February 1977, Vol. 
12, pp. 107-111. Published by: 
National Research Development Corpora- 
tion of India, New Delhi.] 
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The Planning of Aquaculture 
Development 


T. V. R. Pillay 


[This text examines the basic considerations in planning aquaculture 

development and is intended to assist administrators and investors 

in making appropriate decisions on the form and level of the industry 
to be supported, the infrastructure to be developed, and the invest- 

ments to be facilitated. ] 


Worldwide interest in the development of aquacul- 
ture has led to many attempts to assess the potentials 
in different countries and to some "soul searching" for 
the causes of past successes and failures of production 
programs. Many symposia and seminars held on aquacul- 
ture have stressed the significant role of a develop- 
ment strategy in the establishment of large-scale aqua- 
culture operations. Such a strategy has to fit into 
the general fishery development plan, the overall eco- 
nomic development strategy of the country, and the 
socio-economic and political realities that shape 
government policies. Without a well planned strategy 
and coordinated action to deal with the major con- 
straints to the development of the industry, orderly 
and rapid progress cannot be expected. Although the 
technical aspects of aquaculture have been and continue 
to be discussed by expert groups, the planning of the 
industry has not received more than cursory attention. 


Aquaculture practices range from the propagation 
of aquatic organisms under complete human control to the 
manipvlation of at least one stage of an aquatic organ- 
ism's life before harvest for the purpose of increasing 
production. A prerequisite to any aquaculture planning 
is a clear conception of the need and the purpose of 
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developing the industry in a particular region or country. Although 

in a small number of countries (especially landlocked ones) aquaculture 
could be the main source of fish supplies, in the majority of countries 
it is at present only a supplementary source of aquatic foods, however 
great its size. But there are many factors that tend to increase its 
importance, especially the levelling off of the catches of wild stocks, 
the need for creating new fishery resources within national jurisdic- 
tions due to impending changes in the law of the sea, and the “energy 
crisis" that makes it imperative to concentrate on methods of food pro- 
duction which use less fuel. 


Aquaculture is presently practiced for the purposes of: 


(a) producing human food, 

(b) improving natural stocks through artificial recruitment, 

(c) producing sport fish, 

(a) producing bait for commercial and sport fishing, 

(e) producing ornamental fishes, 

(f) recycling organic wastes, and 

(g) producing industrial fishery products--e.g. for reduc- 
tion to meal or fertilizer; seaweeds for marine colloids 
like agar (a jelly-like substance used in laboratories), 
oysters for cultured pearls. 


Among these, aquaculture for human food production has decidedly 
the maximum importance in most countries of the world, whether it be 


for increasing or improving consumption within the country or for ex- 
port to earn foreign exchange. 


Efficiency in food and protein production. Poikilothermic (cold- 
blooded) animals, especially fish, using little energy for maintenance 
of body temperature and for normal locomotion, have relatively low en- 
ergy requirements except for metabolism and maintenance of body func- 
tions. When fed on balanced diets under favorable environmental con- 
ditions, their rate of conversion of food to gain in body weight can be 
very high. For species like the channel catfish (Ietalurus punctatus) 
and rainbow trout (Salmo gairdnerit) food conversions are often 1.0 to 
1.25 (weight gain of 1 to 1.25kg for every kg of dry food consumed). 
Live weight gain per unit of food intake and corresponding protein gain 
are higher in fish than in poultry, swine, sheep or steers. The pro- 
tein efficiency ratio (weight gain per unit of protein intake) is 
either equal or higher than in poultry and higher than in swine, sheep 
and steers. Fish are able to utilize high levels of protein in the 
diet, whereas in poultry almost one half of the amino acids are lost 
for protein synthesis; a weaner pig may lose as much as two-thirds of 
the amino acids through deamination. Fish and shellfish are thus very 


efficient converters of proteins (including plant proteins) into high- 
quality human food. 








A typical small-scale fish farm in the Congo (Brazzaville) 


From the point of view of the economics of production, compara- 
tive studies with cultivation of wheat, rice and millet in India show 
that profit per unit weight of produce can be 3 to 40 times higher in 
fish culture. Similar comparisons with the cost of production of beef, 
poultry and pork in Hungary show that fish production costs are the 
lowest, being 49, 30 and 2 percent less respectively. Recent increases 
in food production costs due to the energy crisis may place aquaculture 
in a much more favorable position. The cost of fish production, of 
course, varies with the species cultivated and the system of culture 
adopted, and is much influenced by the availability and cost of inputs 
to production centers. As a general observation, it could be said that 


herbivores and omnivores among fish and shellfish are less expensive to 
produce than carnivores. 


Economics and production objectives. The economics of aquaculture, 
particularly the return on investment, varies considerably, depending 
largely on the efficiency of operations and market conditions. Al- 
though readily available information on these aspects is stil] limited, 
there have been a number of studies on this subject in recent years 
which clearly show that well-planned and properly operated aquaculture 


compares very favorably with similar food production industries in 
their internal rates of return. 





Whether aquaculture should aim at the production of cheap food 
for the common man or high-priced food for the luxury market or export, 
is a decision to be made in a country with due regard to its policies 





and development objectives. It has to be remembered that food habits 
and preferences are very strong among the poorer classes, and possible 
changes can only be brought about gradually through market promotion. 
One way to develop cheap food is to use low-valued species raised by 
large-scale aquaculture for processed products in which convenience 
food value and acceptability of finished products are more important 
than the species used. This is easier to do in countries where there 
is already a market for convenience foods, especially in industrial- 
ized countries where the food industry has the capacity to promote 
Marketing of new products (even disguising the species to counter con- 
sumer prejudices when necessary). While this possibility certainly 
has to be kept in mind, experience so far definitely indicates the 
need to base such industries, at least initially, on readily accept- 
able products. Another important consideration is that a high-cost 
product today may cease to be so with improved technology aud the ex- 
pansion of mass production. An oft-quoted example is poultry, which 
was a relatively expensive meat in Europe before the present-day pro- 
duction techniques came to be adopted. 


Aquaculture development may be undertaken for different purposes 
in different situations, of which food for the poor is not the only 
possibility. It may be to meet the increasing demand for a high-valued 
species, or make good the fall in production of such species from 
natural sources. It could be to increase exports or to supply import 
substitutes, and thereby to improve the country's balance of payments. 
Or it may have the prime objective of generating rural employment and 
preventing the drift of rural populations to the cities. Thus it may 
be oriented to contribute to the overall economic development of a 
country in several ways. 


Present Organization and Status of Aquaculture 





Originating as a subsistence-level farming operation and still 
continuing to be so in some areas, aquaculture has in most cases de- 
veloped into small-scale enterprises. Even the multi-million dollar 
catfish, trout, milkfish and oyster farming industries consist of many 
relatively small units. Vertically integrated industrial-level aqua- 
farming is relatively rare, although there are clear trends toward the 
establishment of such, particularly in developed countries. Naturally 
there are many intermediate organizational levels to be found. Farm 
size may vary from less than a hectare of pond surface to a thousand 
or more hectares owned and operated by individuals, co-operatives, 
government corporations or private companies. The enterprise may be 
solely devoted to the production and sale of seed or baitfish, or for 
the production of aqua-foods (including sport fish), industrial pro- 
ducts like pearls, or raw material for other industries like agar and 
Marine colloids manufacture. 


Most of present-day aquaculture is oriented to the production of 
human food. The systems of culture adopted may be extensive or semi- 
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intensive. Extensive cultivation normally involves large areas, low 
levels of capital investment per unit of area, low operating inputs 
and supervisory management, and low yields per hectare. They tend to 
be labor-intensive (relative te other costs). Intensive systems are 
characterized by dense stocking, stock selection and manipulation, in- 
tensive management and environmental control, partial mechanization 

of operations, and high production per unit of area or volume of water. 
In the process of development the level of operations may gradually 
evolve from extensive to semi-intensive or intensive methods. 


Aquaculture operations are often combined with agricultural or 
animal production activities, and this is considered particularly im- 
portant and essential in integrated rural development programs. In 
view of the similarities in operational procedures and production con- 
cepts there is much to be gained by close collaboration, including the 
sharing of common services. It could be of great advantage if some of 
the privileges and incentives offered to agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry were extended to aquaculture. However, being essentially a 
sector of fishery industries, aquaculture has historically been a part 
of fisheries in terms of governmental attention and policy making, In 
spite of differences in the primary phase (culture as against capture 
methods employed), the secondary and tertiary phases of the aquacul- 
ture industry are so closely linked with the fishing industry and so 
often inter-dependent that the organizational advantages of integra- 
tion are obvious. 


Comprehensive statistics of aquaculture production are not avail- 
able, and the last global estimate was made in 1975. According to 
this estimate the world production through aquaculture (excluding 
sport, bait and ornamental fish and pearls) in 43 countries for which 
data are available was as follows: 


Production in thousands of tons 
Finfish 3,981 
Shrimps and prawns 16 
Oysters 591 
Mussels 329 
Clams 37 
Other molluscs 93 
Seaweeds 1,055 





6,102 


Most of the finfish, shrimps and prawns produced today are from 
small-scale operations. Oyster and mussel farming, as also seaweed 
farming, are generally based on larger units. Recent general surveys 
in some countries have shown that both types of operations are expand- 


ing fairly rapidly, with reported increases in production of up to 50 
percent in some countries. 





Small-Scale Rural Aquaculture 





Aquaculture can be organized in different patterns and at differ- 
ent levels of sophistication or intensity of operations. Two major 
categories of organization can be identified: (a) small-scale rural 
aquaculture, and (b) large-scale, often vertically integrated, aqua- 
culture. It should be pointed out that this can only be a very loose 
Classification as many intermediate-level organizations exist. Only 
the former will be discussed here. 


Small-scale rural aquaculture would include a high percentage of 
the present-day fish culture, ranging from subsistence-level farming 
by individual farmers to small production units operated as a part- 
time or off-season occupation by small farmers or fishermen. This 
level of operation lends itself very well to integration into a rural 
economy and can have an important role in overall rural development. 
Aquaculture can often be combined with agriculture and animal produc- 
tion with great advantage. Paddy-cum-fish culture, and duck-or pig- 
cum-fish farming are established practices in some parts of the world 
and have proved to be highly beneficial, yielding increased overall 
food production as well as enhanced economic benefits to the farmer. 
The bunds (earth walls between the fish ponds) and embankments of fish 
farms may provide suitable sites for intensive horticulture. In many 
densely populated areas, the bunds may be used for the cultivation of 
cassava, sweet potatoes, Spanish peppers, green beans, melons, bananas, 


etc. Bunds and embankments of pond farms may also be used for growing 


A homestead fishpond in Indonesia 





different types of fruit or shade trees. The ponds themselves may 
serve as reservoirs for irrigation of fields and gardens and water- 

ing livestock. Excess silt from ponds is often used as a fertilizer 
for crops. In some countries the ponds may be used also for the cul- 
tivation of aquatic vegetables like water chestnuts (rapa sp.). 

Thus, small-scale aquaculture is well suited for integration with other 
rural activities and can contribute substantially to the income of 
farmers. 


Small-scale aquaculture is generally more relevant when the main 
objective is the socio-economic development of rural areas. Such 
development has a greater chance of benefiting the small farmer. Cap- 
ital and operating costs of such small-scale operations may be within 
his. reach, and the necessary labor could be provided by his family 
members, with occasional assistance of hired hands. Aquaculture could 
be the sole or part-time occupation of the farmer, and the benefits 
from the operations would largely remain with him. If the scale of 
farming is adequate to ensure a reasonable income to support a decent 
standard of living, it can very greatly contribute to the amelioration 
of a major social problem of developing countries, the migration of 
people from rural areas to the cities. 


In the overall fish or aquafood production programs, the produc- 
tion from a large number of small-scale units can be as much or more 
than from a small number of large units. The success of a pattern of 
small unit development would depend, to a large extent, on the sup- 
porting services that can be provided. 


Support services for small-scale fish farming. In the majority 
of cases the necessary services for small-scale units will have to be 
provided by the government, covering the production, distribution and 
marketing phases. Such assistance could be channelled through vil- 
lage or community development programs where they exist. They can 
also be organized through cooperative organizations which have the 
necessary capital and management capabilities. The public sector in- 
volvement will obviously be considerable, and would be justified more 
by the socio-economic benefits derived by the community as a whole 
than by the financial profits obtained against investment. 





The nature of services required may vary considerably among coun- 
tries and systems of culture, but the need for technical assistance 
and extension services is common to all of them. The success of small- 
scale rural aquaculture will very largely depend on the quality and 


ready availability of extension services. The extension service has 

to serve as a link between the farmer and the experiment stations or 
pilot-scale farms to enable application of the most appropriate tech- 
nology in the field, and to provide technical guidance and advice 
Promptly as and when the farmer needs them. The quality of its person- 
nel, especially their technical competence and ability to command the 
respect and confidence of the farmer, is of special importance. 
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In subsistence-level farming, the construction of ponds or other 
aquaculture installations will he done by the farmer himself and his 
family, which is generally time-consuming. When the scale of opera- 
tions is big this becomes considerably less economical. Since the mech- 
anical equipment required for pond construction may be beyond the means 
of small farmers, a central pool of equipment like draglines, bull- 
dozers, pumps, etc., with the staff required for their operation and 
maintenance will be of considerable help, and in many areas a necessity. 
The assistance required for site surveys and design of installations 
can be made available either through the extension service or through 
trained staff attached to the equipment pool. Some of the installa- 
tions like water controls for fishponds, cages for cage culture, mater- 
ials for spawning beds for oyster farming, etc. can be fabricated in 
such a central unit for distribution to farmers at reasonable prices. 


Pond construction using manual labour in Nepal 


Timely supply of good quality "seed"--fish eggs or sperm--in ade- 
quate quantities is one of the most important requirements of aquacul- 


ture. In small-scale operations it may often be difficult and ineffi- 
cient for every farmer to produce seed on his own farm. Centralized 
production of seed in hatcheries or rearing centers, where it will be 
possible to develop and distribute improved strains, can be a major 
service to small-scale aquaculture enterprises. Next to seed, the most 
important inputs in aquaculture may be feeds and/or fertilizers. As 
long as the farmers depend only on supplementary feeding, especially 
with domestic and farm wastes, specialized feed manufacture will not 





be needed. But when intensive farming with complete or supplementary 
feeding is adopted to improve production and economic benefits, it 
becomes essential to provide for efficient production and distribution 
of appropriate feeds, in most cases compounded feeds. 


Feeds for aquaculture organisms can be manufactured on a large 
scale in feed mills in combination with the manufacture of livestock 
feeds, in which case the needs of small-scale aquaculture can be met 
by building up appropriate storage and distribution systems in the 
rural areas. Commercial production of feeds for aquaculture is at pre- 
sent limited to only a few countries and serves the culture of a small 
number of species or groups of species, such as salmon, trout and 
American catfish. Experience has shown that small-scale production of 
compounded feeds using locally available feed ingredients on a cottage 
industry basis is feasible, and can be undertaken with only limited 
capital investment. Individual farmers operating moderately large 
areas may find it possible to produce the necessary feed to meet their 
own requirements, but the really small units will need centralized 
feed production. 


Suitable means of distribution of other essential requirements 
for aquaculture, such as the chemicals and drugs used for disease con- 
trol, pond sanitation, predator and weed control, will have to be or- 
ganized on a cooperative basis, or as a service sponsored by the 
government. Expert advice and assistance in the diagnosis of diseases 
and causes of mortality of culture stock, and prompt implementation of 
control measures, are of great importance to farmers, and in most 
cases these will have to be organized by the government. In fact, the 
government should establish a system of regular health inspection of 
cultured stock by qualified specialists to ensure freedom from danger-=- 
ous infections in culture installations. Such an arrangement is of 
particular importance when the stock has to be exported and has to be 
certified by competent authorities to be free from communicable 
diseases. 


Marketing of produce. Suitable marketing arrangements are essen= 
tial for both small- and large-scale aquaculture enterprises, and again 
governmental or similar assistance will have particular significance 
in small-scale farming. Marketing requirements and demand potentials 
have to be estimated as a preliminary step in planning development pro- 
grams. Aquaculture systems can most often respond flexibly to market 
requirements, and there is usually scope for adjustments and choice of 
alternatives in accordance with marketing needs. There is, however, 


much advantage to be gained by planning development from the marketing 
end to begin with. 





In subsistence-level or small-scale operations limited to serving 
the dietary needs of a family or small community, there is usually no 





Consumers and traders on the pond banks to buy tilapia harvested from a small-scale farm in 
the Central African Empire 


marketing problem. The word is passed around, and the consumers or 
small traders flock to the fishponds aor other installations to buy the 
produce as soon as harvested. The situation may be different if the 
species cultivated happen to be those with low consumer appeal, which 
will require product development, consumer education and demonstration 


marketing. In areas where aquafoods are not very popular, efforts may 
be needed to promote fish consumption and to educate consumers in 
their use and preparation for the table. These can often be included 
as an integral part of extension activities. 


Marketing problems become more important in small-scale aquacul- 
ture when the production has to be distributed over a wider area to 
reach the consumers. This is also the case when the production units 
are scattered over a wide area, or when the production periodically 
or continuously exceeds the absorption capacity of the local market. 
While the dispersed location of production units bestows social bene- 
fits in rural areas, a concentration of such units in strategically 
advantageous locations can result in more ready access to markets, 
greater influence on market prices through concentration of supplies 
and coordinated harvesting, and economies of scale in production, 
storage, transport and processing. 


In selecting marketing channels for aquaculture products, there 
are often many advantages in utilizing the general fish marketing sys- 
tem, if this is sufficiently well organized. There are benefits to be 
derived from integrated marketing; but care should be taken not to 
sacrifice the advantages that culture-fishery products may have over 





those of capture fisheries, such as marketing fish or shellfish in the 
live condition, or marketing them at the most preferred size, which 
may sometimes be below the legal fishing size as is true for salmon, 
trout and some molluscs like abalone. Besides, culture-fishery pro- 
ducts can be harvested during the off-season for fishing of the species 
from the wild. Integrated marketing will thus ensure regularity of 
supplies, minimizing any disadvantages that cultivated products may 
have, such as consumer prejudice. 


Marketing of fish or shellfish in the live state would require 
special facilities for transportation and holding in wholesale and 
retail markets. When they have to be processed before marketing it 
will undoubtedly be advantageous to link the production centers with 
transport, storage, preservation or processing systems of general fish 
marketing. This will allow fuller control of market outlets and 
prices, allowing greater marketing flexibility. 


In small-scale operations, it is essential to ensure that the 
preservation and storage facilities are not too expensive, unduly 
raising production costs. In many circumstances a number of produc- 
tion centers can be served by the same preservation, processing and 
storage facilities, which could either be set up on a cooperative 
basis or be provided by a government agency. There is also the pos- 
sibility of a private sector agency taking over the transport and 
marketing aspects of the operations. Such an agency can undertake 
collection of harvest from the production units, store, process if 
needed, and distribute to consuming centers. When such an arrange- 
ment is made, it is of particular importance to build in adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of the small producers and to 
ensure that they receive reasonable prices for their produce. 


The possibility of linking aquaculture production with agricul- 
tural marketing systems is usually limited because of the special re- 
quirements for the distribution of fishery products. But in cases 
where the volume of production is too small to warrant separate mar- 
keting arrangements, efforts should be made to utilize the services 
and management support of agricultural marketing organizations. This 
may be particularly relevant when aquaculture is integrated with rice 
cultivation, animal production, etc. 


Environmental Effects of Aquaculture Development 





Conflicts in land and water use. Although the sites generally 
selected for aquaculture are not directly used for other productive 
purposes, there may be other competing indirect uses for such areas 
and sometimes even direct alternative uses. Besides, aquaculture 
practices may conflict with agriculture, sport fishing and other 
capture fisheries, industrial expansion, navigation, water resource 








development, residential development or recreation. In some circum- 
stances it may also be argued that the pristine beauty of an area may 
be adversely affected by access roads, powerlines and other require- 
ments of an aquafarm. Comprehensive and integrated planning, recon- 
ciling conflicting interests where they exist, is necessary to enable 
the most beneficial use of the areas. Aquaculture dcoss not necessar- 
ily require exclusive use of the total environment, and other uses can 
often be well accomodated. 


There are at present no clearcut guidelines for decisions on the 
allocation of sites for alternate uses. Data for economic criteria, 
which can only be partially applicable, are not readily available. 

Many of the common assumptions on the ecological role of saline swamps, 
marshes, and similar areas that may be used for aquaculture purposes 
need critical evaluation. Judgments have to be made on a case by case 
basis using the best available data. Compromises will have to be made, 
taking into full account the positive role of aquaculture in the ecolo- 
gical management of land and water areas. 


Aquatic pollution and other environmental changes. Aquatic pollu- 
tion and large-scale modifications of the environment, such as water 
diversion, dredging and filling, may seriously affect aquaculture. 
Therefore appropriate control measures, where necessary, should receive 
attention in development planning. As aquaculture environments are 
generally maintained at a high level of productivity through the use 
of external energy subsidies, they tend to be ecologically very un- 
stable and more easily perturbed than natural ecosystems. Pollution 
may be caused by agricultural, domestic and industrial wastes. 





Most biodegradable organic wastes in limited quantities may serve 
as fertilizers, and add to the productivity of aquaculture facilities. 
The traditional use of human and animal wastes in fish culture is 
based on this. However, the use of untreated sewage may give rise to 
public health hazards, particularly when filter-feeding species are 
cultured; precautions have to be taken to ensure that the wastes util- 
ized are free of harmful micro-organisms. The overloading of organic 
wastes, or the discharge of industrial wastes containing toxic sub- 
stances into aquaculture waters can cause major problems. Overloading 
of nutrients may cause algal blooms, oxygen depletion, increased tur- 
bidity and other water quality changes. These may affect aquaculture 


production adversely and cause large-scale mortality of the cultivated 
stock. 


Heated water effluents from power stations, though generally harm- 
ful to biota in tropical climates and in unregulated discharges into 
open bodies of water even in temperate climates, can be used benefi- 
cially for aquaculture purposes. The waste heat can be used to main- 
tain the optimum temperature in culture installations at very little 





cost, and this could result in year-round growth and higher production 
through culture. For successful use of heated effluents from a power 
station, it will be advisable to make necessary provisions in the 
planning stage of the power plant in order to ensure a regular and 
controlled supply of the effluent, devoid of toxic elements such as 
chlorine which is frequently injected into the effluents to keep down 
the growth of fouling organisms and condenser slimes in the delivery 
pipes. 


It is true that intensive aquaculture can cause some organic pol- 
lution as a result of the accumulation of metabolic by-products of 
cultured species and the diological oxygen demand caused by unutilized 
food, especially in restricted environments where water exchange is 
slow and the mixing process limited. But it will be inappropriate to 
apply arbitrarily the general animal waste regulations and pollutant 
discharge regulations, that may exist in a country, to aquaculture. 
Animal waste regulations are mainly directed toward the control of 
storage and disposal of highly concentrated wastes produced by feed 
lots for cattle or poultry. Such regulations are partly concerned 
with odor, which is seldom a problem with aquaculture. The wastes pro- 
duced in closed or semi-closed systems like fishponds are constantly 
broken down and recycled by natural processes. There is a likelihood 
of some discharge of wastes from “flush-through" systems of culture, 
as in raceways and hatcheries. But it should be relatively simple to 
recycle such organic wastes through algal or other types of culture; 
or the effluents can be made harmless through stabilization or ade- 
quate dilution before discharge. 


Well-planned aquaculture would include provisions for the biode- 
gradation of its own wastes. The chemicals selected for use in aqua- 
culture installations should be those that are degradable, and neces- 
sary precautions should be enforced to avoid any discharge of toxic 
materials. When using open bodies of water for aquaculture, such as 
cage or pen culture, due consideration has to be given to the possible 
effects on water flow, siltation, waste accumulation, etc., and suit- 
able action taken to prevent deterioration of the environment. 


[Edited extract from Planning of Aqua- 
culture Development--An Introductory 
Guide; pp. 10-15, 18-27, 66-68; Fish- 
ing News Books Ltd., Addlestone, 
Surrey, Great Britain. Copyright© 
Food & Agriculture Organization of 

the United Nations, 1977.] 











Selection of Fish For Aquaculture 


Marilyn Chakroff 


[This article describes some of the most common fish species grown in 
ponds around the world, and outlines their ecological requirements. 
Their usefulness for rural pond culture is assessed. ] 


After a farmer has a firm idea of his site and the 
types of ponds it is possible for him to build, he must 
decide what he wants to do with his ponds--raise fish 
for food, or run a fish-marketing business. The next 
step is to consider very carefully what type or types of 
fish he is going to raise in his ponds. The success of 
the pond depends upon choosing the species that will 
grow best in the type of ponds and conditions that the 
farmer is planning. 


The best fish have certain characteristics which 
help them grow successfully in ponds. There are some 
fish which will not adapt to pond conditions and cannot 
be used in pond culture. A pond is very different from 
a natural waterway: 


® There is usually no water flowing through a 
pond. Some fish need to live where there is 
a current in the water, rather than in a 
quiet pool of water, 


® The food that is already in the pond is all 
that is available to the fish, unless extra 
food is put in by the farmer. 


@ There is only a certain amount of water and 
pond area in which to move about. 


Ms. Chakroff, formerly with the U.S. 
Peace Corps, is a consultant and 
writer on environment and fisheries, 
Arlington, Virginia. 





Many governments today are introducing exotic fish species (kinds of 
fish not native to that country) into fish pond programs. They do 
this for three reasons: 


® Some introduced fish grow better and faster than native fish. 


@ Some introduced fish are preferred by people over local fish 


for eating. 


The offspring of a cross between a local fish and an intro- 

' duced fish sometimes exhibit hybrid vigor, which means that 
they might grow faster and taste better than either of the 
parent fish. 


But exotic fish must be watched and used very carefully because exotic 
fish which escape from ponds can create problems in natural waters 

when they begin to compete with local fishes for food. Also, intro- 
duced fish can sometimes carry diseases or parasites that are fatal to 
native fishes. If at all possible, farmers should be encouraged to 
start their ponds using a tested pond fish which is locally available 
and is well-liked by people in the area. The important factors are 
that the farmer be able to sell any fish he wishes to sell, that the 
fish can grow in ponds, and that there is brood stock available locally. 


Scientific and Common Names of Fish Used Widely 
Around the World in Pond Culture 








Each fish has a scientific name which is always the same. The 
common name, however, can be different from one country to the next, 


Genus - species Common name 








Anguilla japonica eel 
Aristichthys nobilis bighead carp 
Barbus gonionotus tawes 
Carasstus quratus goldfish 
Carassius carassius crucian carp 
Catla catla catla 

Chanos chanos milkfish 
Cirrhina molitorella mud carp 
Cirrhina mrigala mrigal 
Clarias batrachus catfish 
Clarias macrocephalus catfish 
Ctenopharyngodon idellus grass carp 
Cyprinus carpto common carp 
Helostoma temmincki kissing gourami 
Heterotis niloticus ae 
Hypophthalmichthys molitrix silver carp 
LTabeo rohita rohu 
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Genus - species Common name 








18. Mugtl cephalus mullet 

19. Mylopharyngodon piceus black carp 

20. Osphronemus goramy gourami 

21. Serranochromis robustus ~~ 

22. Tilapta macrochir tilapia 

23. Ttlapta melanopleura tilapia 

24. Tilapia mossambica tilapia 

25. Tilapta nilotica tilapia 

26. Trichogaster pectoralis snakeskin gourami 
27. Trichogaster trichopterus three-spot gourami 


Important Pond Species 








Common carp. The common carp, Cyprinus carpio, is a favorite warm 
water pond fish. Common carp are used as a pond fish because they: 
1) spawn easily in ponds; 2) are disease resistant; 3) tolerate wide 
ranges of temperature and pH; 4) eat all kinds of food, from zooplank- 


ton to decaying plants; 5) have a very good growth rate; and 6) accept 
supplementary foods. 


Common carp generally are a grey-green color but can also be gold, yei- 
low, orange, pink, blue, green, or grey. They spawn all year round in 
warm waters, and they can be made to spawn by the pond owner if they do 
not spawn naturally. Common carp are good to eat when they are cooked 
properly. They can be grown in ponds by themselves (monoculture), or 

in ponds as a polyculture with Chinese or Indian carp. Some of the 
yields obtained by stocking common carp in monocultures are the following: 


Yield 
Countr Culture Methods kg/hectare 





Czechoslovakia Growth in ponds with ducks 500 


Guatemala Intensive culture in ponds 4,000 


India Natural growth in ponds 400 
Growth in ponds with management 1,500 
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' 
(Cont'd.) Yiela 


Country Culture Methods kg/hectare 





Indonesia Intensive culture in ponds 1,500 
Japan Intensive culture in ponds 5,000 


Nigeria Commercial culture with fertili- 
zation and feeding 371-1,834 


Philippines Intensive culture in stagnant 
water 5,500 


Source: John E, Bardach, John H. Ryther and William O. McLarney, 
Aquaculture. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1972. 





Common carp are a very easy fish to breed, keep, and harvest, so a 
fish pond that relies on common carp will probably do well. Common 
carp are a good fish for a farmer to use for his first effort. With 
good management, common carp will continue to produce healthy eggs and 
fry until they are above 5 years of age. 


Tilapia. The Tilapia genus (family Cichlidae) contains at least 
14 species, which are all good pond fish. Tilapia are generally dark 
brown to black in color. The most common species grown in ponds is the 


Tilapia mossambica, also called the Java tilapia. It has been intro- 
duced throughout the world and is easy to find in most places. Tilapia 
are hardy fish, resistant to disease; breed easily in ponds; grow 
rapidly; taste good; and can withstand wide temperature ranges. 


Tilapia are herbivorous: some species eat higher plants; some 
eat phytoplankton. Both the Java tilapia and the Nile tilapia (Tilapia 
ntlotiea) do well in very enriched waters (waters polluted by sewage). 
All tilapia have slightly different eating habits, depending on the 
species. They reproduce every month or so, once they become sexually 
mature, and take very good care of their own eggs and fry (i.e., young 
fish) in ponds. If a farmer plans to breed and raise fry, this fish is 
a good choice because the fish themselves take care of the fry at a 
stage where many fish of other species die easily. The major problem 
with raising tilapia in fish ponds is that they become sexually mature 
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at a small size, and use their energy to reproduce rather than to grow 
further. It may be necessary to separate the tilapia by sex before 
they are old enough to reproduce. Or it may be necessary to introduce 
catfish into the pond to control the population of small fish. Tilapia 
species have many possibilities for pond culture that make them a good 
choice, particularly for the first-time fish farmer. 





Chinese carps. Other kinds of carp besides the common carp often 


are successfully grown in ponds. Most commonly used are the Chinese 
carps. Some of these are: 


@ Silver carp (Hypophthaimichthys molitrix). This fish 
' @ats phytoplankton, but will accept rice bran and bread 
crumbs. It is silver in color and has very small scales. 
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®@ Bighead carp (Aristichthys nobilis). This fish feeds mainly 
‘on zooplankton. It is a dusty green color on top, which 


fades to a pale green color on the abdomen. It also has 
small scales. 


@ Grass carp (Ctenopharyngodon idellus). This fish is an 
’ herbivore and eats water vegetation (but also will eat 
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almost anything). The grass carp is also silver-colored, 
but has a darker grey area along the top of the body. It 
grows larger in size and has larger scales than a silver 
carp. 


Other Chinese carps like the black carp (Mylopharyngodon piceus) 
and the mud carp (Cirrhina molttorella) are bottom feeders. This dif- 
ference in eating habits is very important in fish pond culture. It 
is the reason why polyculture, or growing a number of fish species in 
one pond, can be successful. When fish are stocked alone in a mono- 
culture, the foods in the water not eaten by that type of fish are 
wasted. In a polyculture of the above three species of Chinese carp, 
for example, three kinds of food are being eaten. 


Chinese carp are grown in ponds because they grow well in poly- 
cultures, and they are very good to eat. The silver carp grows faster 
and is tastier (according to some farmers) than common carp. The grass 
carp is most often used to control weeds in the pond; in fact, the 
grass carp does a better job of weed control than do chemicals. The 
grass carp is perhaps the most interesting of the Chinese carp and is 
now being studied by scientists in many countries to find better ways 
of breeding it in ponds. 


A farmer might run into problems raising Chinese carp if he does 
not look into his local situation very well. Farmers will have to 
have a source of Chinese carp fry from a government hatchery or a 
local breeder before trying to raise them. The carp only breed once 
a year, and then, in most cases, only with help from man. Also, 
Chinese carp are very susceptible to diseases. As they are delicate 
fish, they must be handled very carefully or they will be injured. A 
farmer just beginning a fish pond probably would not want to breed 
Chinese carp, but he certainly should be familiar with these fish and 
how they might help his ponds. For example, even two or three large 
grass carps placed in a pond with many fish of one or several other 
species could be valuable for keeping a pond balanced. 





Indian carp. The Indian carp are the last group of carp often 
cultured in ponds. Indian carp are divided into minor and major vari- 
eties. The major carp of India are the catla (Catla catla), and the 
rohu (Labeo rohita), and the mrigal (Cirrhina mrigala). The minor 
carp are the reba, the bata, the sandkohl, and the nagendram fish. 

The Indian major carp will not spawn in standing water, so special 
ponds are built in India to provide a flow of running water in which 
they will spawn. The Indian carp can be made to spawn in still water 
by man, but this is a difficult process. However, the Indian carp can 


be spawned where ponds can be constructed to provide constantly running 
water. 





A farmer who has only a small pond should not try to breed Indian 
carp. Indian carp can be grown in polycultures with common carp, but 
are not as good or fast growing in ponds as the Chinese carp. Indian 
carp are also susceptible to many diseases. This is a fish for an ex- 
perienced fish farmer who is interested in, and able to, experiment. 


Gourami. The gourami (Osphronemus goramy) is originally from 
Indonesia, but now is grown all over Southeast Asia. Gourami possess 


an accessory air-breathing organ, which means that they can survive in 
waters that are low in dissolved oxygen. This makes it an important 
fish in areas where the temperature remains high and there is little 
water for certain periods of the year. Gourami: 1) spawn easily all 
year round in warm waters; 2) taste good; 3) are easy to breed; 4) ac- 
cept a variety of foods; and 5) are hardy. 


Gourami are good fish for a first-time farmer, and they are cer- 
tainly a fish to be considered by farmers who live in areas that remain 





very hot and dry for periods of the year. The gourami is used to these 
conditions, while many other pond fish would not do well at all. 


Clarias catfish. Claritas are found throughout Asia, India, and 
Africa, as well as the Middle East. The species most often used as pond 
fish are Clarias macrocephalus and Clarias batrachus. Clarias macro- 
cephalus is preferred for its good taste; Clarias batrachus grows faster. 





These catfish have accessory air-breathing organs; they can even 
crawl out of ponds to look for food. Because they can live in shallow 
ponds, these catfish are sometimes used in culture with rice. They are 
scavengers and will eat just about anything, but they prefer to eat 
worms, snails, and other fish. They are often used in polycultures 
with tilapia where they serve as predators on the very small tilapia. 
They will eat supplementary foods, and give very high production in 
ponds. In Thailand, Clarias catfish yield about 97,000kg/ha when they 
are fed supplementary foods. These catfish are hardy: they sometimes 
get external parasites, but these do not kill the fish. 


Catfish are another good fish to be raised in areas where high 
heat and long dry spells are found. They are good to eat, easy to 
keep, and can be used in ponds in a number of ways. Certainly a farmer 
who already cultures paddy rice might be interested in considering 
adapting his paddy to catfish culture. 


Tawes. The common name tawes is applied to three species of fish-- 
Barbus gontonotus, Puntius javanicus, and Puntius gontonotus. These 





fish usually are used in fish ponds for vegetation control, in polycul- 
tures with Chinese carp. Tawes are able to spawn all year round, but 
they most often spawn in the rainy season. Tawes need well-oxygenated 
water with a strong current to spawn. Tawes feed on soft water plants, 
but will also take rice bran. There is not a great deal known about 
the tawes at present, but it can be used in polycultures when the grass 
carp is not available. A farmer starting a polyculture certainly might 
be interested in using this fish. However, first-time fish farmers 
with limited space would not want to try breeding this fish. 


Heterotis niloticus. The Heterotis niloticus spawn easily in 
ponds. The mature fish will build a grass-walled nest in the weeds at 
a pond's edge and spawn inside this nest. They spawn when water is low 
and very warm at the end of a dry season. The mature fish feed only on 
plankton, but in a pond they will accept supplementary food. This fish 
has a swim bladder which can serve as an accessory air breathing organ. 





There is not yet a great deal known about the Heterotis niloticus 
as a pond fish. But it seems that it is a good choice of fish for warm 
climates and warm waters. A farmer who lives in such a climate might 
find raising, and even breeding, this fish quite easy--particularly in 
a very well-fertilized pond. 


Milkfish culture. The milkfish (Chanos chanos) can be raised in 
freshwater even though it is primarily a brackishwater fish. Until re- 
cently, this fish had never been bred in ponds, but there have been suc- 
cessful spawning experiments in the Philippines. The fry are caught 
along the shoreline at breeding season (the rainy season) and trans- 
ferred to freshwater ponds. Milkfish culture is done for the most part 


in the Philippines and in some other Southeast Asian countries, like 
Indonesia and Taiwan. 





Acclimatizing the fry from the saltwater to the freshwater pond is 
hard to do; many fish die if the adjusting process is not done well. 





Therefore, milkfish usually are cultured only in brackishwater ponds, 
that is, in ponds which are partly salt water and partly fresh; the use 
of milkfish in freshwater ponds is not widespread. Milkfish feed on a 
complex of bottom algae, and, recently, it is reported they also feed 
on phytoplankton, Milkfish are prized for their beauty and their good 
taste, though they have many, many small bones. This is not a fish for 
the first-time fish farmer. In fact, it is not a good choice for any 
farmer unless he has a saltwater pond or is interested in trying to ac- 
climatize the fish to a freshwater pond, or unless he can buy milkfish 
from a source that has them already in a freshwater pond. 


Eel culture. Eels (Anguilla sp.) have been cultured in Japan and 
Taiwan for years. They are very much a luxury food, and are not norm- 
ally grown alone in ponds outside of these two countries. The eels are 
grown in ponds in polyculture with other fishes and are particularly 
useful with species of tilapia because they eat the smaller tilapias. 
The eels used in Taiwan (Anguilla japonica) spawn in the sea and the 
fry (called elvers) swim upstream and are collected by dealers. Eels 
must be fed supplementary feeds like pellets made of trash fish. It is 
not recommended that farmers work with eels because they must be fed 
protein and are not very efficient converters of food. Also, eels can- 
not be bred in fish ponds. 





A Closing Note on Fish 





All these fish have been and are now being cultured in fish ponds 
around the world. They are not the only fish which can be grown in 
ponds. In every area there are a number of fish in natural waters that 
could be grown in fish ponds. It might be a good idea to experiment 
with local fish in your ponds, to find those fishes that might be avail- 
able to farmers in your area for use in their ponds. It is better, how- 
ever, for an extension worker or government institution to do the experi- 
menting than it is to have a farmer risk wasting his time or money, or 


even more importantly, risk failure; if a farmer fails, he may not want 
to try again. 


[Edited extract from Chapter 3 of Freshwater 
Fish Pond Culture and Management pp. 33-52. 
Peace Corps/VITA Publication, 1978. Book can 
be purchased for $6.50 plus postage from: 
VITA, 3706 Rhode Island Ave., Mt. Ranier, MD 
20822, U.S.A. ] 
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Book Review 


Julian L. Simon, The Ultimate Resource, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1981. 





Reviewed by Gordon Donald, 
Editor, Development Digest. 





Julian Simon has written a book that was intended to stir contro- 
versy and has done so. It takes a strong position in opposition to 
those who fear the effects of depletion of the world's physical re- 
sources and of rapid increase in the world's population. This puts him 
up against both geologists and demographers, whose predictions he de=- 
nounces. He claims economists as his allies, though one may wonder how 
extensive such support may be. He is not merely combative but seems en- 
thusiastic in his cause, which proclaims a positive view of people and 
their contribution to the world economy, and an optimistic outlook on 
the future for humanity. People are the “ultimate resource" of his title. 


His thesis, outlined briefly in the beginning and elaborated in 
later chapters, contains these principal elements: the world's per 
capita food situation has been improving in the last 30 years; agricul- 
tural land has been increasing; natural resources including minerals, 
energy supplies, and forests "are not finite in any economic sense" 

(p. 5), and can be expected to become less scarce in the future because 
that has been their trend in the past; and people are the basic pro- 
ducers of economic goods, so that more population leads to more produc- 
tion. More people will also bring in more new ideas on how to produce 
more efficiently, and avoid possible shortages. It follows that one 
need not fear the effects of population increases outrunning the limits 
of the world's resources and reducing living standards. Nothing like 
that has happened so far, and it should not in his view be predicted. 
Simon does not, however, predict that population and resources will both 
expand to infinity together; he expects population increase to gradually 
Slow down, while both resource availability and human ingenuity in the 


use of resources will be sufficiently elastic to support rising stand- 
ards of living. 


This would surely be a much happier future to think about than that 
which has been described in recent years by what appear to be the intel- 
lectual leaders in both the physical and social sciences. Simon also 
embraces a positive view of people as desirable economic assets which 
has appeal, especially when one loves children and wants to enjoy a 
positive feeling about them. But because his conclusions have such a 
strong and widespread appeal, it becomes important to examine Simon's 
way of reaching the results he is so eager to propagate, since the 
danger of wishful thinking is certainly present. 





The Supply of Natural Resources 





Simon's views on resource scarcity seem to this reviewer the heart 
of his overall thesis. If resources were indeed "not finite," one 
could view population numbers in a rather different way than one must 
if one sees resource limitations lying ahead--in fact, already present 
in some areas. Simon's treatment of minerals extracted from the earth 
is somewhat different from his handling of renewable vegetable-based 
resources, such as food and timber, but the concept of scarcity is 
important in both areas. 


Simon begins by stressing scarcity of mineral resources as the key 
concept, rather than absolute amounts of materials present in the earth 
regardless of how useful they may be (pp. 17-25 present the gist of his 
argument). Scarcity, i.e., short supply in relation to demand, is re- 
vealed by prices, and increasing scarcity by rising prices. So far, no 
one could object. He then considers complications in the data on prices 
and concludes that the best prices to use for measuring scarcity are a 
material's price relative to "wages" (i.e., to the human effort needed 
to produce it), or relative to "the" consumer price index (i.e., scar- 
city compared to costs of other goods). One can object to Simon's un- 
noted assumption that U.S. wage movements and price indices have uni- 
versal validity; if he had tried to find world wage and price measures, 
this would have affected his results. 


Simon then emphasizes a distinction between forecasting scarcity 
by “economic" as against technological or engineering methods, and dis- 
parages the latter. Engineers, he alleges, estimate presently known 
resource supplies, extrapolate present rates of use into the future, 
and state that a given mineral will only last for X years. These pre- 
dictions, he insists, have always been too low; he gives examples of 
several series of such estimates which were revised upwards year after 
year, proving how wrong they were. This record of incorrect forecasting 
of growing scarcities is contrasted with the movement in minerals prices 
(relative to wages and consumer prices), which he shows in a series of 
charts as exhibiting a declining trend since the early 1800s, indicating 
decreasing scarcities. He then argues that prediction should be based 
on past trends unless there is good reason to expect them to be re- 
versed. And he finds none: the main reason for the decreasing scar- 
cities he attributes to technological progress, and he sees this as 
continuing; therefore, science will keep on bringing mineral costs lower 
and lower into the indefinite future. 


There are several problems with this description of forecasting 
methods. The engineering approach is presented in simplistic fashion, 
as is the meaning of the extrapolations that are used. The published 
figures for "proven reserves" that are better known, and the "probable 
reserves" that may be present in less explored areas, are understood by 
scientists and engineers to be conditional. Further exploration and 





drilling will reveal more resources (sometimes less than estimated); an 
increase in mineral prices will make it possible to extract profitably 
more materials from a given area of proven reserves; and technological 
innovations that make extraction processes cheaper will also permit more 
minerals to be profitably extracted from given reserves. The final con- 
ditionality refers to the rate of extraction: a given level of reserves 
will last X years only if it is extracted at the defined rate. But all 
these conditions can change, and with them the so-called "forecast" 
which is only a conditional statement that if there is no change in 
knowledge, prices, technology and use rates the following would be true; 
but if defined changes in these variables should take place, the results 
would be varied accordingly. 


None of this is obscure knowledge; it is what any engineer or indus- 
‘trial expert should know. And it is, of course, not a purely technologi- 
cal method of looking at the future, but a mixture of technological and 
pertinent economic variables. Particular estimates of resource outlooks 
are the result of careful study of complicated variables, and they are 
necessarily conditional; everyone with industry experience expects the 
variables to change. Sometimes the direction and magnitude of changes 
are estimated, along with estimated impacts. Of course there are uncer- 
tainties and differences of opinion, and of course the future always 
brings some surprises. But Simon's characterization of the whole pro- 
cess of trying to define the outlook for a particular resource by using 
as much knowledge as can be mobilized is not only unjustifiably condes- 
cending but is also misleading. 


What he recommends instead is to forget about all the facts that 
could have a bearing on the supply and demand outlook for particular 
minerals and to focus only on his long-run charts showing declining 
scarcities. He appears to believe that one should extrapolate the de- 
clining trend onward into the future without questioning it further, or 
investigating any pertinent particulars that could indicate changes in 
the trend. This is not economic analysis, but faith. Such an act of 
faith would hardly be justified, in this reviewer's opinion, by some of 
the very charts that Simon displays. For example, the relative price 
trends in four important minerals--coal, oil, iron and lead--are repro- 
duced from his book (pp. 96, 97, 349, 350) and they appear less than 
compelling (see next page). 


Simon, however, does not put all his faith in a decline of scarcity 
for every mineral. He allows for possibilities of increased scarcity in 
one or more by noting that technological progress can develop ways of 
substituting less scarce minerals for more scarce ones in some uses. If 
demand for copper should grow faster than available supplies, for example, 
then one can use aluminum for many of the same purposes. Such substitu- 
tion is often useful (though hardly a novelty to metallurgical engineers), 
but it is not an automatic cure to the shortage problem if increasing 
scarcity is a general condition. Taking the pressure off one material by 
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putting it onto another is not always possible in uses where the quali- 
ties found only in one mineral are needed. Even where substitution can 
be done, it is only temporarily helpful if a number of related materials 
are all getting scarcer. 


The most basic weakness in Simon's approach is that he seems to 
deny any possibility that mineral shortages in face of growing demand 
could ever become so general and acute that they could not be evaded in- 
definitely by scientific and technological change. When one considers 
how slowly minerals are formed in the earth (vegetable products are 
taken up next), and how rapidly demands for minerals have expanded in 
recent years as populations and incomes grew, it defies common sense to 
insist that there could never be a time when a number of the materials 
we use could become scarce. Granted that the usual conditional projec- 
tions of mineral supplies cannot set a reliable date when some particu- 
lar level of shortage will occur, it is hard to believe that a demand 
level increasing by multiples will not in time overload a mineral supply 
which cannot be added to, only discovered. Mines and oil fields are in 
fact constantly being used up and abandoned. Usually there are some 
materials left in them that could be extracted at higher cost; and these 
would be usable if scarcities and prices increased sufficiently. But 
these resources, too, have their limits in particular places. How can 
that which is true in particular known localities not also be true in 
all the other localities not yet explored? 


In sum, Simon's treatment of nonrenewable mineral materials as 
being unlimited is not convincing. Judgments on when scarcities may ap- 
pear for particular minerals require careful study and careful definition 
of what is meant by scarcity. Much more exploration of the earth is also 
needed. The problem cannot be wished away by reference to past trends. 


One way out of an eventual mineral shortage condition might be to 
substitute vegetable or other products which can be expanded by man's 
efforts. Energy from fossil fuels could be replaced not only by wood 
but from renewable solar energy sources. Wood, along with new types of 
plastic from vegetable sources, supplemented by recycled minerals could 
replace our present uses of nonfuel minerals. New types of plants could 
be bred. Simon does not dwell on these matters; but such a scenario 
could fit in with what he expects from scientific advances if minerals 
should run short sooner than he envisages. Therefore Simon's treatment 


of food and forest production is an important ingredient in his optimis- 
tic outlook. 


Simon attacks the food problem by first quoting various alarmist 
statements about impending famine, and then citing data published by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) showing 
gradually increasing world food production per capita from 1950 to 1979. 
Substantial decrease in deaths from famine in the 20th century compared 
to the 19th is cited, due as much to improvements in communications as 
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to those in food supply. Further increases in food production in devel- 
oping countries could be achieved, he states, by stronger economic in- 
centives to farmers. The high yields found in some countries, like Japan 
and Taiwan, are said to show what other countries could do. Price rises 
in some years in the 1970s, and decreasing world grain stockpiles, are 
treated as transitory and unimportant. Again, Simon gives credit to 
scientific advances, and denigrates the predictors of doom. 


Turning very briefly to timber, Simon cites some increasing 
trends in tree productivity in one U.S. state, world increases in out- 
put, and the use of kenaf as a timber substitute for newsprint. As for 
agricultural land, here too Simon argues against those who fear the 
world is “losing ground." His main point is that there have been steady 
increases in the land area under cultivation in the world, and in all 
major regions except Western Europe and the U.S.; but in the latter two 
the gain in yields is more than the drop in area. Land diverted from 
farming to urban uses is defended as moving toward an economically su- 
perior use as shown in market prices. So land shortage is not a problem. 
He does not mention rising prices as indicating scarcity of land, or of 
wood products, this would weaken his argument. 


Several objections must be made to this treatment of food, forests 
and land. While world per capita output of food has been increasing 
since 1950, the rate of increase slowed in the 1970s. In the develop- 


ing world as a whole, and in many countries, food production did not 
keep pace with population, but increases in North American output have 
provided increased exports to all other regions--some of it paid for 
via soft loans, but most sold for hard currency. It is North America 
that is keeping up the world per capita totals, and it is not obvious 
that this kind of increase can go on indefinitely. As for forestry, the 
production from tropical areas is quite a different matter from that 
originating in controlled European and American forests. Progressive 
deforestation in Brazil and Southeast Asia, and the effects of over- 
grazing and firewood gathering by growing populations in the Middle East, 
North India and parts of Africa are reducing the future potential. 


Concerning land supply and agriculture, the data on land area in 
cultivation tell nothing about land quality. To say that land quality 
is not a problem because average yields are rising is an inadequate re- 
ply to the "doomsayers" who see cultivation pushed into unsuitable areas 
with destructive results, who see creeping desertification in some areas, 
and creeping erosion from deforestation and poor farming practices in 
other areas. Increased yields result largely from fertilizer applica- 
tions, generally used in the non-problem areas, while land degradation 
goes on simultaneously in other areas. Pressures to produce more from 
land can undermine land quality, not everywhere but in many areas; even 
in North America the loss of topsoil is becoming a problem. Actions to 
counteract land degradation are possible but costly; restoration of de- 





graded land is still more costly. None of this would be attempted if 
Simon's attitude toward land quality prevailed. 


In Simon's treatment of natural resources there are a number of 
side. issues and quarrels with other authors which will be disregarded 
here. The most important aspect of his book is his basic thesis about 
the relatively unlimited nature of natural resources, given man's abil- 
ity to devise new ways of extracting and using them. And here, he does 
not fully convince. He makes a number of valid remarks about the mis- 
understandings of other writers, and some useful points concerning the 
beneficial effects of market forces and responses to price changes in 
stimulating output. But in the end he cannot guarantee that good land 
will not be degraded, as history has shown that it can be. For the 
Roman empire 2000 years ago, north Africa (Libya and Algeria) was a 
breadbasket for the Mediterranean; today it is a food deficit area. 
Just as mines and oil wells do get used up, so does land--though the 
latter is not inevitable. 


One of the principal causes of land degradation is the increasing 
pressure of demand for food to meet the needs of growing populations. 
Where the land under cultivation is expanded in the wrong areas using 
wrong methods of management, the potential for future expansion of pro- 
duction will be set back. Market forces alone have not prevented this 
from happening, indeed they often accelerate the process because of the 
short-run focus of participants. Increasing dependence on imports from 
North America, the current trend shaped by markets, is not a panacea for 
the indefinite future. 


The extent to which mineral or vegetable-based resources become 
scarce at future dates will depend partly on whether science, good man- 
agement of resources, and peace (rather than war) will allow production 
to increase sufficiently to meet growing demands. But it will also 
depend on the rate at which demands are growing, with population in- 
crease as the chief cause. This brings us to the subject of population 
growth which occupies the second half of Simon's book. 


Population Growth 





Simon's treatment of demographic subjects has a few novel elements 
in it but is not as divergent from prevailing views as his treatment of 
resources. To be sure, he quarrels extensively with those who wish to 
campaign for the spread of family planning, and he talks as though he 
were confronting established opinions. However, the confrontation is 
less in technical analysis than in policy prescription. 


Some of his nonconventional ideas derive from his view of people 
as a positive economic resource, being the necessary producers of goods 
and services. He objects that the accepted models for projecting the 
effects of population numbers on economic growth ignore this key fact, 
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and concentrate on negatives in the relation of people and output. The 
most important of the conventionally accepted negatives is that people 
with larger families are assumed to consume more and save less, thus low~ 
ering national savings and investment and subsequent output. Further, 
the national investment will have to provide more infrastructure, like 
schools and housing, to accommodate larger families, leaving less for 
productive investment. Agricultural land will have to supply more domes- 
tic food, leaving less area for export crops, thus increasing foreign ex- 
change constraints to growth. An economic model embodying these rela- 
tionships is certain to result in a negative impact of population increase 
on national growth rates, Simon points out. 


Simon has produced a model more to his taste (described briefly on 
p. 279 and more fully in an earlier book). In it he assumes that in- 
creased population stimulates production by increasing demand; and fami- 
lies with more children devote more hours to work rather than leisure. 
Capital in agriculture is produced solely by labor in the off-season; 
capital in both farming and manufacturing increases proportionally with 
the labor force; economies of scale also rise with the labor force. With 
these ingredients, along with more conventional ones, his model indicates 
that a moderate population growth will produce a higher per capita econ- 
omic performance in the long run (after 120-180 years) than either a slow- 
er or a faster growth rate, although in the shorter run (up to 60 years) 
the slower growing population performs better. A declining population 
does puorly in the long run. This model thus favors slow growth for a 
period up to 60 years--a long time for today's fast-growing poor countries. 


Some of Simon's assumptions may be reasonable. In a sparsely popu- 
lated country where labor is a bottleneck to farm output, his case is 
strongest. In more complex industrial economies the choices among as- 
sumptions are more debatable. Certainly more research is called for to 
determine what kinds of assumptions and coefficients are appropriate 
under what conditions; it is not reasonable to expect one model to func- 
tion equally well in all societies. Simon's simulation results are most 
plausible where ample resources for economic growth are available to be 
mobilized by increasing numbers of people as they appear. This has a 
bearing, for example, on his contention that immigration (legal or il- 
legal) is beneficial to the U.S. economy, a view with which one can sym- 


pathize. This result would be harder to prove, however, in a country 
like Haiti. 


Simon reaches around for a variety of arguments to show that popu- 
lation density is beneficial to health, welfare, progress, and so on, 
that it is not a kind of "pollution." Here he gets tangled up in efforts 
to deprecate the claims of environmentalists generally, or to identify 
levels of progress with roads per square kilometer, efforts that may be 


questioned. But he has some more solid arguments relating population 
increase to economic growth. 


One of his major points is that the "population explosion" in Europe 


took place at the same time as a "development explosion." However, he 
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sees development as having eventually caused birth rates to decrease to 
their present low levels. One explanation of the simultaneous explo- 
sions may be that people make special efforts when they see a special 
need, and that population growth was such a challenge by increasing the 
need for income in families and groups. Conversely, when population 
growth slackens, so do economic stimuli (p. 261). Faster population 
growth, he maintains, increases mobility in the work force (p. 263) and 
facilitates economies of scale. Another argument he uses is that as 
more and more people become educated, and more go to work in research 
and development, more and more new ideas for technological improvements 
will result (p. 262). These points seem to be at the heart of his con- 
tention that he has refuted the pessimistic Malthusian predictions that 
increased population growth will depress economic levels. 


When Simon applies this reasoning, based on observation of the 
“more developed" countries, to the less developed (LDCs), he does so 
largely through the use of the economic-demographic model described 
earlier, and by some very generalized argumentation. He has no doubt 
that additional children influence LDC economies positively by causing 
people to work harder and invest more, and by inducing improved ii: ra- 
structure and scale economies, although they may cause some “temporary 
increase in costs" (pp. 285-6). It is here that this reviewer finds it 
necessary to object. Many of Simon's points about the biases in past 
models and the potential contributions of population growth to economic 
expansion in Europe and North America seem to me to have merit (they are 
not wholly different from what others have said). But he gives no 
recognition to any differences between conditions in LDCs and condi- 
tions in Europe and the U.S. He concludes in effect that, since popu- 
lation growth is good for development in all situations, there is no 
reason to favor family planning. He goes on to argue at length against 
the individuals and organizations that propagate birth control, exhi- 
biting the zeal of a convert to the cause. 


There are two kinds of difference between LDCs and the Western 
nations that are pertinent to the results of population growth. One is 
the difference in the present resource situation: conditions in the 
U.S., for example, would make it plausible to assume that additional 
population (e.g., unskilled immigrants from Mexico) could find ways of 
making a living, mobilizing resources, educating children, etc., even 
though there were at the same time unemployed Americans who were failing 
to do this. But the conditions in, say, Haiti or Bangladesh or Ethiopia 
are very different, and it is difficult to accept for them the same 
positive relationships of increased population numbers with economic 
growth that Simon has been emphasizing. Millions of people in these 
countries are already underemployed and malnourished, with many seeking 
to emigrate; yet additional Haitians, Bengalis or Ethiopians would re- 
quire food and other necessities. The Malthusian problems that Simon 
claims to have vanquished will not vanish so easily. His continual 
references to U.S. illustrations for the points he makes in his book, 
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while perhaps natural for an American writer addressing American readers, 
suggest that he does not perceive as realities the resource limitations 
that are found in much of the Third World. 


Simon would presumably object that Western countries were once poor 
themselves, but then became richer and also more densely populated; so 
why not the LDCs? This brings us to the second difference between LDCs 
and the West: during the 19th century, when Western countries were in 
a stage of development roughly comparable to many LDCs today, the scale 
and timing of population trends were significantly different. The de- 
creases in mortality rates in Third World countries in recent years were 
much more rapid than anything that occurred earlier; decreases in their 
birth rates, although faster than in Europe in some cases, have gener- 
ally lagged behind mortality rates; this has resulted in unprecedented 
rates of population growth. Furthermore, the numbers of people experi- 
encing these rates of growth are far beyond any previous numbers, and 
with each generation the multiplication moves onward. True, the rate of 
global increase has recently begun to moderate; but the numbers involved 
continue to rise and will continue to do so for some time. And these 
numbers are what is responsible for the rising demands on resources. 


Simon has called attention to some of the more exaggerated state- 
ments on resource limits, but he cannot wish the limits away entirely. 
This would be less important if the numbers of people in Third World 
regions were not rising on such a scale. Simon ridicules some of the 
predictions of population that turned out to be wrong, and suggests 
that such things may be unpredictable. But inaccuracy in particular 
forecasts is overshadowed by the facts on population numbers already 
in being, and the existing trends in their components; there is limited 
scope for probable shifts in these trends. Simon cannot reshape these 
population numbers and trends, any more than he can abolish mineral 
limits and land use constraints. Under these circumstances, his dia- 
tribes against family planners are out of place, and indeed potentially 
harmful in areas he seems least acquainted with. 


In sum, Simon has given us a fresh look at some old problems, pre- 
sented in a lively style that is sometimes entertaining and at other 
times irritating and amateurish. He calls attention to exaggerated and 
foolish statements by his opponents, and makes various legitimate points 
along with questionable ones. But his attempt to build a positive case 
for his views does not, in this reviewer's opinion, carry enough weight 
to convince those who are not already on his side. 


It may be that the capabilities of science and improved management 
of resources to generate economic growth commensurate with the popula- 
tion growth that lies ahead have been generally underrated. One can only 
hope so. But the outcome that everyone wants will not be brought about 
by efforts to find ways of making unwelcome facts look less threatening. 
It will, instead, be the result of facing up to difficult conditions and 
devoting hard work and thought to dealing with them. 
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